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“WHO READS AN AMERICAN BOOK ?” | 


Tus often-repeated query of one of the British Quarterlies has had | 
new significance of late from the fact that some of the authors and 
compilers in Her Britannic Majesty’s Dominions, have taken to read | 
American books with such avidity and earnestness, that the works 
thus complimented soon become a part of their own minds; and, 
strange as it may seem, are not unfrequently re-produced as theirs. | 

We have now an instance before us in the case of Parke Gop-| 
w:n’s translation of Goethe’s auto-biography, reviewed in the Literary | 
World at the time of its publication in this city. This translation has | 
been re-produced in “ Bohn’s Standard Library,” published in London, 
and purporting to be written for that work by John Oxenford, Esq. 
In his preface he, Oxenford, ager) remarks that “ the translator 
is bound to acknowledge that he found many successful renderings in 
the work of his predecessor, and those he has engrafted without 
hesitation.” The coolness of this admission will be apparent to any 
one who chooses to examine the supposed English version, which is 
not only almost word for word with the American, but which even 
adopts the foot notes of Mr. Godwin in several instances, repeating even 
the trivial errors of the New York translation. 

But John Oxenford, Esq., is not alone among English authors in 
practising upon the principle of nec vos non vobis,&c. In another 
volume of * Bohn’s Standard Library,” we find the following certifi- 
cate :—* William Tell is translated by Theodore Martin, Esq., who is 
favorably known to the readers of Blackwood’s Magazine, by his 
various contributions, illustrative of Schiller and other German poets.” 
Upon examining this translation, and ening to another published by 
Henry Perkins, 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, we find some 
coincidences so remarkable, as to induce a suspicion that “ Theodore 
Martin of Blackwood,” is only a nom de plume for William Peter, 
A. M. Ch. Ch., Oxford, an accomplished scholar, and highly respected 
consul of Her Britannic Majesty, for some twelve years resident in 
this country. But we are assured that Mr. Bohn’s alleged trans- 
lator of William Tell is not identical with the gentleman for whom 
Mr. Perkins published. For the facts of the case are, that several 
years since, Mr. Peter, of Philadelphia, soon after returning from a tour 
in Switzerland and Germany, published a translation of this celebrated 
work, which was much admired, and which passed through two editions, 
one in Europe and another in America. hile this book is stil] before 
the public, Mr. Martin comes out with his rival translation, in which the 
identities with Mr. Peter’s performance are really so striking, that one 

to suppose some mesmeric relation between him and his predecessor. 
But the reader may judge for himself, by balancing the following 
parallel passages against each other. 

Mr. Peter's Translation of Mr. Theodore Martin’s Transla- 

1837, tion of 1846. 


Peace to the peaceful seldom is de- Peace to the peaceful rarely is de- 
nied. nied, 


The Adder stings not till he is pro- The Serpent stings not till it is pro- 
voked.—P. 35, voked.—P. 463. 


And Gold, ye think, will compen- You think with Gold to compensate 
sate for ‘il. P. 37, for all.—P. 464, 


And then it ‘cut me to the "soul to It cut me to the ver Soul to see 


see My Oxen, noble Creatures, when 
The Oxen, faithful creatures, when _ the knave 
the knave Unyoked them from the plough. 
Unyoked them. On thisI could contain myself no 
I had no longer curb upon myself, longer, 
But overcome by passion, struck But, overcome by passion, struck 
the villain.—P. 35. him down.—P., 465. 
Why do look so piteously on Why do you look 
me? 09 fs So piteously on ath I have two 


eyes, 

Yet to my poor blind Father can 
give neither, 

No, not one gleam of the great sea 
of Light 


I, I have two young eyes, and yet 
can give 

My poor blind Father neither; not 
be ag 

From flood of Light, that 
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Mine aching sense, can 1 impart to 
him.—P. 44. 


And if the warm Sun will not come 
to me, 

I can no longer seek him on the 
mountains— 


| And thus in narrow, and still nar- 


rower circle 

I move on to the narrowest, and at 
last 

When Life diminished toa point, 
stands still.—P. 53. 


Belted, and plumed, “and all thy 
bravery on ?7— 


I see my presence is not needed 
here— 

Long have I been an Alien in this 
house. —P. 54. 


The Land is sore oppress’d, I know 
it, uncle— 

But why? And who have plung’d 
her in these straits? 

One word, one easy word, would set 
her free.—P, 54. 


——Sit at home, the peer of your 
own servants, 

And share the Justice seat with 
herds and peasants.—P. 55. 


O mighty is the spell of Father 
land! 

The cold, false world, was never 
made for thee. 

But go, go thither, barter thy free 
soul, 

Take lands in fief, become a prince’s 
slave, 

On this free soil, where thou 
might’st reign sole master. 

Oh, Uly, Uly, rest thee with thine 


own; 

Go not to Altdorf; O, abandon not 

The holy cause of thine own Father 
land. 

Last of my race I stand, my name 
ends with me. 

There hang my helm and shield, 
which will, ere long 

Descend with this old body to the 
Grave. 

And must I think, now at my latest 
breath, 

That thou but waitest for my closing 


eyes 
To go before this new form’d Court 
of Fiefs ?—Pp. 56~57. 


I was at Rhinefleld, in the Cesar’s 
palace, 

Deputed by the Cantons to complain 

Against the harsh appression of 
their Governors, 

And bring back the old Charters of 
our Freedom, 

Which each new king was wont to 
ratify. 

There found I many deputies as- 
sembled 

From Swabia, and the channels of 
the Rhine, 


That, with its dazzling splendor, 
floods my gaze.—P. 469. 


And if the genial Sun comes not to 
me, 

I can no longer seek him on the 
mountains, 

Thus slowly in an ever narrowing 
sphere, 

I move on to the narrowest and the 
last, 

When all Life’s pulses cease.— 
P. 474. 


Belted and plumed, and all thy 
bravery on? 


I see my presence is not needed 
here, 

I am but as a stranger in this house. 

—P. 475. 


The land is sore oppress’d, I know 
it, uncle, 

But why? Who plung’d itinto this 
distress ? 

A word, one little easy word, migh t 
bring 

Instant deliverance.—P. 475. 


—— Sit at home, the peer of your 
own vassals, 

And share the Judgment seat with 
vulgar clowns —P. 476. 


O potent is the spell that binds to 
home! 

No, no, the cold, false world is not 
for thee. 

But go, go thither, barter thy free 
soul, 

Take land in fief, become a prince’s 
vassal, 

Where thou might’st be Lord para- 
mount and prince. 

O, Uly, Uly, stay among thy peo- 

le! 


ce not to Altdorf; O, abandon not 

The sacred cause of thy wrong’d 
Father land. 

I am the last of all my Race, my 
name 

Ends with me. Yonder hang my 
helm and shield, 

They will be buried with me in the 
grave. 

And must I think, when yielding 
up my breath 

That thou but wait’st the closing of 
mine eyes 

To stoop thy knee to this new 
feudal Court ?—f. 477, 


I was at Rheinfield at the Empe- 
ror’s palace, 

Deputed by the Cantons tocomplain 

Of the oppressions of these Gover. 
nors, 

And claim the charter of our an» 
cient Freedom 

Which each new king, till now has 
ratified. 

I found the Envoys there of many 


a town 
From Suabia and the vailey of the 
Rhine, 
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Who all received their parchments Who all receiv’d their parchments, 


and return’d 
Exulting home.—P. 78 


How! what lies nearer 

To every good man than his coun- 
try’s weal ? 

= sweeter duty for the noble 

eart 

Than to stand guardian over Inno- 
cence 

And vindicate the rights of the op- 


prest ? 
My peru soul bleeds in me for your 
e; 


P 

i caffer with them, for I love them 
dearly, 

Who are at once so gentle, and so 
brave. 

They draw my whole heart to them 
—Every day 

I learn to love and to respect them 
more, 

But you—whom nature and your 
knightly duty 

Gave to be their protector,—you, 
who’ve left them, 

Who, faithless, have gone over to 
the foe, 

Forging base fetters for your Father 
land, 

Tis you, that vex and wound me, I 
must put 

Constraint upon my feelings not to 
hate you.—P, 94. 


No, No! The noble is not all ex- 
tinct 

Within thee! 
I'll awake it. 


It but slumbers ; 


Hope not through "Austria’s favor to 
in me, 


Where should we look for happiness 
on earth 

If not in this dear land of Inno- 
cence,—P, 97. 

WALTER TELL. 

Who is the King of whom they’re 

so afraid? 
TELL. 

He is the one who fosters and pro- 

tects them 
WALTER. 

Can they not foster and protect 

themselves ? 
TELL. 

There neighbor dares not trust e’en 

neighbor. 
WALTER. 

I should want breathing room in 
such a land. 

No; let me rather dwell beneath 
the avalanches.—P. 103. 


TELL. 

Shall I become the murderer of my 
boy? 

You have no children, sir; you 
never knew 

The tender throbbings of a father’s 
heart.—P. 109. 

BERT 

O, do not jest, my rok with these 
poor people, 

You see how pale and trembling all 
they stand, 

So little are they used to jests from 
you. 

GESSLER. 

Who says that I am jesting ? Here’s 
an apple— 

Make room there.—Let him take 
his distance, as 

Iscustomary,eighty yardsI give him, 

Nor less, nor more. He boasts that 
he is able 


And straight went home again 


as they tish’d, 
with merry heart.—P. 491. 


Say? What can lie 

Nearer the good man’s heart than 
friends and kindred ; 

What dearer duty to a noble soul 

Than to protect weak, suffering In- 
nocence, 

And vindicate the rights of the Op- 
press’d ? 

My very soul bleeds for your coun- 
trymen, 

I suffer with them, for I needs must 
love them ; 

They are so gentle, yet so full of 


power ; 

They draw my whole heart to them. 
Every day 

] look upon them with increas’d 
esteem. 

But you, whom nature, and your 
knightly vow 

Have given them as their natural 
protector, 

Yet who desert them, and abet 
their Foes 

In forging shackles for your native 
land. 

You,—you it is, that deeply wound 
and grieve me; 

I must constrain my heart, or I 
shall hate you.—P, 500. 


No, no! the noble is not all ex- 
tinct 

Within you. 
will rouse it. 


It but slumbers,—I 


Hope not to win my hand by Aus- 
tria’s favor. 


Where should we look for happi- 
ness on earth, 

If not in this dear land of Inno- 
cence ?—P, 502. 


WALTER, 
Who is the king of whom they’ re so 
afraid ? 
TELL 
He is the man who fosters and pro- 
tects them. 
WALTER, 
Have they not courage to protect 
themselves ? 


ELL, 
The neighbor ‘an dares not his 
neighbor trust. 
WALTER. 
I should want breathing room in 
such a land, 
I’d rather dwell beneath the ava- 
lanches —P. 506. 
TELL. 
Shall I become the murderer of my 
child? 
You have no children, sir; you do 
not know 
The tender throbbings of a father’s 
heart.—P. 509. 
BERTHA. 
O, do not jest, my Lord, with these 
poor souls, 
See how they tremble, and how 
pale they look, 
So little re are they, to hear thee 
jest. 
ESSLER. 
Who tells me that I jest? Here is 
the apple, 
Room there, [ say—and let him take 
his distance 
Just eighty paces, as the custom is, 
Not an inch more or less! It was 


Even at an hundred yards to hit his That at an hundred hecould hit his 


man— man. 


Now, Shotsman, aim, and do not Now, Archer, to thy task, and look 


miss thy mark you miss not. 

RUDOLPH DE HARRAS, RUDOLPH DE HARRAS. 
Heavens! it grows serious. Down Heavens! this grows sefious. 
and thy knees, Boy, Down, Boy, on your knees, 

Pray ihe Governor to spare thy And beg the Governor to spare your 


life. 
: BERTHA. BERTHA. 
Let this suffice you, Sir. Itisun+ Let this suffice you, Sir. It is in- 
manly human 


To sport thus with a Father's To trifle with a Father’s anguish 
agony— ae 4, thus, 
If the poor man, for this, his slight Although the wretched man had 


offence, ; ’ forfeited 
Had forfeited both limb and life, by Both life and limb for such a slight 
Heaven offence, 
He has already suffered tenfold Already has he suffered tenfold 
death.—P, 110. death.—P. 509. 
GESSLER. — GESSLER, 
wae Why Open a way there. Quick! why 
is dela ‘ ; this delay? 
Thy life is forfeited; I might de- Thy life is forfeited; I might de- 
stroy thee, spatch thee, 


And see I mercifully leave thy fate And see I gracious] repose thy fate 
In thine own powerful and experi- Upon the skill of thine own prac- 
enced hand. tis’d hand. 


He cannot, sure, complain of ahard No cause has he to say his doom is 


measure, harsh, 
Who thus stands lord of his own Who’s made the master of his 
destiny— destiny. 
Thou boastest of thy steady eye and Thon boastest of thy steady eye. 


aim, : *Tis well! 
Well, Shotsman, now’s the time to Now is the fitting time to show th 
show them both, wot, skill, 7 
The object’s worthy and the prize is The mark is worthy, and the prize 
great. is great. 
M a we at beads tabi your geting een 
y My Lord, we bow to your au- 


But oh, let Right for once give way 
to Mercy. gi “ers let Justice yield to Mercy, 


Take half my lands, take all of t i 
‘ ~ opel ends 27" hem et half my property—nay, take it 
oO — a Father from this dreadful But spare a Father this unnatural 
WALTER TELL. WALTER. 

Grandfather, kneel not down tothat Grandfather, do not kneel to that 
bad man. bad man. 

Say, where am I tostand? I have Say, wbarnam Itostand? I donot 
no fears; _ , 

My Father strikes a bird upon the My F Father strikes a bird upon the 


And efit not miss when his child's ann? 

nd will not miss when his child’s And will not 

life’s the forfeit. would harm mie” . 
STAUFFACHER, ST AUFFACHER. 


Does not the innocence of this Does the child’s innocence not touch 
child affect you ? your heart ? 
ROSSELMAN. ROSSELMAN,. 

Remember, that there is a God in Bethink you, Sir, there is a God in 
heaven, Heaven 

To whom thou must account for all To whom you must account for all 
thy deeds.—P. 111. your deeds.—Pp. 509-510. 

I saw it with these eyes, you may I saw it with these eyes! Believe 
believe me. me, friend, 

It happened all exactly as | tell It ha appened all precisely as I’ve 
you. sai 


[ bade the rowers ply their arms, I bade my men put forth their ut- 
with vigor, most might, 
Until they came before the rocky Until we came before the shelving 


plat, crag, 
“ss There” (said I) “all the roughest * For there” (I said) “the danger 
will be past,” will be owl 


I swung myself upon the plat above, I swung myself upon the tittensd 
—P. 128. shell.—P. 520. 


Desperate the struggle—one of life Pompous the conflict; ’tis fer life 
and death— or death. 

With naked breast upon their ser- The peasant throws himself with 
ried lances, naked breast, 

Forth springs the — victim A willing victim on their serried 
to his doom.—P. 1 lances.—P. 526. 


Well, I am watching for a noble Well—I am watching for a noble 





his boast, 


quarry. prey. 
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The heart’s blood of the foe that 
would destroy me.—P. 146. 


The soil is cleansed of all its foes. 
Rejoice, 

Old Father! Atthe moment we are 
speakin 

There’s not a Tyrant left in Switz- 
erland.—P. 160 


ROSSELMAN. 
The Emperor is murder’d ! 
FURST. 
Gracious God ! 


MELCHTHAL, 
Impossible ! from whence came the 
report ? 
STAUFFOCK, 
*Tis true. Near Bruck, by an assas- 
sin’s hand, 
Has Albert fallen; a trustworthy 
man, 
Johu Miller, brought the tidings 
from Schaff hausen. 


FURST. 

Who is the author of the monstrous 
deed ? 

STAUFFOCK. 

That aggravates the crime. The 
perpetrator 

Was his own nephew, his own bro- 
ther’s child.—P. 165. 


The heart of that dire foe who 
would destroy me.—P. 532. 


We've swept them from the soil. 
Rejoice, my friend, 

Now at this very moment that we 
speak, 

There’s not a Tyrant left in Switzer- 
land.—P. 540. 


ROSSELMAN. 

The Emperor is murder’d ! 
FURST. 
Gracious Heaven! 


MELCHTHAL. 
Impossible ! How came you by the 
news? 
STAUFFOCK. 
*Tis true! Near Bruck, by an assas- 
sin’s hand 
King Albert fell. 
worthy man, 
John Muller, from Schaffhausen 
brought the news. 
FURST. 


Who dared commit so horrible a 
deed ? 


A most trust- 


STAUFFOCK. 

The doer makes the deed more 
dreadful still, 

It was his nephew, his own bro- 
ther’s child.—P. 542. 


It may be said that there can be no two translations of the same 
work, that do not occasionally resemble each other; but the re- 
semblance of the Translation of 1846 to that of 1837, is constant and 
uniform, extending not only to hundreds of translated lines, but to nu- 


paraphrased passages—passages which no two persons would 


be likely (unless one copied from the other) to render in the same, or 

nearly the same, words and manner. In Tell’s Monologue, Act IV., 

Scene 3, Pp. 529, 530, and 531, Mr. Martin seems to have made al- 
y 


most equal 


free with Mr. Carlyle.—See Carlyle’s Life of Schiller— 


But let us pursue our own parallel more closely :— 


1. Dass der Bauer Haiiser baue. 
That each Peasant-churl should That each Peasant-Churl should 


build. 
P. 25—In Translation of 1837. 


build. 
P. 458—In Translation of 1846. 


2. Und still im Herzen hab’ ich mir’s bewahrt. 
And garnering up their wisdom in And garnered up their wisdom in 


my heart.—P. 25. 


my heart.—P. 458. 


3. Diess Haus zu Lehn. 


The Lands thy Fathers left thee. 
P. 26. 


The Lands thy Fathers left thee. 
—P. 459. 


4. Der kluge Mann baut vor. 
A wise man would anticipate the A wise man would anticipate the 


blow.—P. 27. 


blow.—P 459. 


5. Die alten Freiheitsbriefe zu vertilgen. 


Despoil us of our chartered liberties. 
—P. 28. 


Despoil us of our chartered liberties. 
460. 





6. Wie die Tadiede thre Pflicht bestehlen. 
Is this the way you earn your wages? Is this the way you earn your wages? 
—P. 31. —P. 461. 
7. Dem Friedlichen gewiihrt man gern den Frieden. 
Peace to the peaceful seldom is Peace to the peaceful rarely is 
denied.—P. 35. denied. —P. 463. 
8. Alles ist Euch feil um Goid. 
Gold is the universal balm, —— Gold is the universal charm, 
The grand specific for all earthly And remedy for ill. 
evil.—P, 37. —P. 464, 





9. Hier sicher ist. 


The coast is clear.—P. 39. The coast is clear.—P. 466. 


10. Gewohnt das Mans uns gut begegnet. 


And wnaccustom’d but to mildest Accustom’d only to the mildest 
sway.—P. 41. rule.—P. 461. 


11. Hiniiber will ich—Keiner soll mich halten 
Des Vater’s Ange von dem Landvogt fordern. 
I'll to the Tyrant straight—no I'll seek him straight—no powers, 
powers shall stay me. on earth, shall stay me, 
Demanding, at his hands, my Fa- And, at his hands, demand my Fa- 
ther’s eyes.—P. 45. ther’s eyes. —P. 469. : 
12. Hier ist meine Hand 
Des Bauern Handschlag, adler Herr, ist auch 
Ein Manneswort. 
Here take it— Take my hand— a solils 
A Peasant’s hand, and with it, A Peasant’s hand, and with it, 
noble Sir, noble Sir, 
The gage and the assurance of a The gage and the assurance of a 
Man —P. 140. Man.—P. 527. 


13. Man deutet’s auf ein grosses Landesunglick, 
Auf schwere Thaten wider die Natur. 
’Tis thought to bode some evil to *Tis thought to bode disaster to the 
the Country, Country, : 
Some outrage against Nature. Some horrid deed against the course 
—P. 148. of Nature.—P. 534. 


14. Und seyd Ihr glitcklich durch die Schreckenstrasse. 


And should you scape the perils of And if you scape the perils of the 
the way.—P.182. pass. —P. 5&2. 


We might go on pointing out numerous other instances of the 
same canals sympathy of expression between Mr. Bohun’s translator 
of 1846 and the Philadelphia translation of 1837. But the two 
foregoing cases will sufficiently show not only that English litterateurs 
and compilers do now and then “ read an American Book,” but that 
even the labors and rights of a fellow-subject are not respected, if his 
book be published in America. ; 

Amid the flagrant outrages upon the rights of authors by which our 
own country is disgraced, we may seem to lay too great stress upon 
these cases of gross piracy in England. But be it remembered, that 
while there is no treaty or Legislative enactment to protect mutually 
the authors of either country, a sound public opinion can only be cre- 
ated upon the subject, by authors observing among themselves the most 
manly set delicate recognition of each other’s rights and claims. It is 
preposterous to prate of international copyright, and arraign Book- 
sellers for piracy, when Men of Letters will thus unscrupulously ap- 
propriate the fruits of each other’s talents and labor. 





Reviews. 


The Life of Martin Luther: Selected from| ve hen the 
Original "asahoriives. With 10 Bagravings [orton neat 


vings. | Re 


season of his life ; the season of severe study: | sustaining itself with such vastness of intellec- 
of concentrated thought, and practical contro-| tual and moral power upon every course on 
voligit powers of the great | which itentered? And yet for awhile he did, 


former were ripening for their spiritual on-| in a meek spirit, give in to the influences 


By Moritz Meurer. Translated from the 
German, by a Pastor of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. New York: Printed and 
Published by H. Ludwig & Co. 


Tue terrified Monk Augustinus! when in 
1505 he hid the cowerings of his conscience 
under a cowl, and fled before a clap of thunder 
into a convent, how little did he dream that the 
boilings of his yesty spirit there pent up, would 
surge over all Christendom, and make the 
peoples and monarchs of Charles V.’s times 
down to those of Louis Philippe, the Parisian 
Barricades, and the autocrat, Alexander, par- 
takers in the troubles of that insurrectionary 
impulse of the soul which made him the great 
revolution-monger of nations! And yet, Mar- 





slaught upon the sleeping soul of Europe. If 
ever man came upon earth for “a mission,” it 
was Martin Luther; and yet some of the most 
striking features of his career so turn upon the 
point of contrariety of character, that one half 
smiles in questioning speculation as we dwell 
upon them. When he was arranging a matri- 
monial treaty between Catharine, the Nun, and 
a near friend, and men said that the world and 
the devil would laugh, and the cause of Reform | 
be utterly ruined, Lather straightway “took | 
said Catharine to wife, in order to vex the world | 
and the Devil” And so when his teacher, | 
Usingen, on his first entrance into the cloister, | 
told him to read the fathers, because “ the 
Bible is the cause of all disturbance,’ who 





tin Luther always abhorred the conventnal | can tell the effect of those few words upon a 


name borne by him during the most momentous | mind in which self-will became glorious from 


which surrounded him, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing extracts from Meurer’s life :— 


“ On Luther’s being made priest, his brethren 
again took from him the Bible, and gave him in- 
stead the writings of the scholastics, which he 
then, too, from monastic obedience, diligently pe- 
rused. He sometimes read and wrote with such 
application, as, in consequence, for several days, 


| to neglect saying the regular prayers, which were 


required. In order then to satisfy his Conscience 
and the papal decretals, he would lock himself 
up in his cell, and without partaking of food or 
drink, make up what he had omitted, all which 
exerted so injurious an influence on his system 
that he at one time, for five weeks together, was 
deprived of sleep and nearly became deranged. 
He could afterwards with truth say of himself: 
‘1 speak what is true, when I say, 1 was a pious 
monk, and so strictly observed the rules of my 
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order, that I can declare, if ever a monk, by mo- 
nastic exercises, obtained salvation, I would 
have obtained it too! In this, all my monastic 
associates who knew me, will bear me witness; 
for, if it had continued longer, I would have tor- 
mented myself to death by keeping vigils, say- 
ing prayers, by reading and other works.’ And 
in another place: ‘If ever there was any one 
under the Papacy, before the Gospel > ate was 
brought to light, who truly esteemed the tradi- 
tions of the Pope and of the Fathers, and con- 
tended for them with unfeigned ardor, I may say 
that I did so especially, contending for them 
with great earnestness and sincerity, and defend- 
ing them as if they had been holiness itself, or 
as if it had been altogether necessary to salva- 
tion to keep them. Therefore, too, I exercised 
myself tothe utmost in observing such tradi- 
tions, torturing and tormenting my body by fasts 
and vigils and praying and other similar exer- 
cises, much more than any of those that are now 
my bitterest enemies and persecutors ; and being 
thus qualified to speak from experience, | now 
teach that such foolish works cannot make any 
one just before God. For I was so intent on ob- 
serving such nonsensical regulations, that I un- 
doubtedly became quite superstitious in conse- 
quence, imposing more on myself than I was 
able to bear without injury to health. [| wor- 
rene ee the Pope sincerely from my heart, not 
for the sake of fat livings, spiritual fiefs, and high 
prelacies, &c., but what I did, I truly did froma 
pure, simple heart, true and honest zeal, be- 
cause | believed it was well so to do, and that it 
ought to be so done to the honor of God, &c.’ 

** But though he studied and prayed day and 
night in the cloister, besides mortifying and tor- 
turing his flesh by tasting and watching, he was 
yet continually sorrowful and dejected, nor did 
the ceremony of the mass afford him any com- 
fort. He thought to satisfy the law and to de- 
liver his conscience from the rod of the task- 
master, but he accomplished nothing, and the 
further he proceeded in this course the more he 
was terrified, so that at last he would have given 
himself up to despair, if Christ had not in mercy 
regarded him, and enlightened him with the 
light of his Gospel. 

**He portrays the state of his mind at that 
time, when in the hymn: Let Christians all in 
God rejoice, etc. (Nun freut euch, lieben Chris- 
ten Gemein), he sings as follows: 


“ * By Satan bound, I captive lay, 
In death I was forsaken: 
p Fan! distressed me night and day, 
y conscience they'd awaken. 
But | sunk only more and more ; 
There was no good in me, and sure 
Had sin my heart corrupted. 


“ * Good works I did, were not received, 
For sm with good was mated; 
God's Word free-wiil had not believed, 
And all that’s good it hated ; 
Thus terror drove we to despair, 
Of naught but death [| wes the heir, 
To heil | fast was sinking.’ ” 


If the days for the representation of the 
Sacred Drama had not gone by, what a strik- 
ing shifting of the act and scene would there 
be from the faltering convent discussions of the 
theological novitiate of this season with Stau- 
pitz and others, who tried to cheer the despon- 
dency of poor Augustine, to Martin, the bold 
teacher, standing before the Diet of Worms 
with the heir of the crown of Charlemagne as 
one of his audience. How striking is his ci- 
tation, as given in the last paragraph of the 
account, which reads as if written by an eye- 
witness :— 


** As soon as the clock had struck four, there 
came Ulric von Pappenheim and Caspar Sturm, 
demanded and escorted him through the German 
hotel to the lodging of the Count Palatine, 
whence they conducted him to the council- 
house by secret passages, in order that he might 
susiain no injury from the people, who had in 
crowds assembled in the street leading to his 
imperial majesty’s lodging. Yet many ascer- 
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tained this movement, and hastening on, hoped 
to force their way in, but the guards compelled 
them to stand aloof. Many ascended to the tops 
of the houses in order to obtain a view of Dr 
Martin. 

** Before going into the assembly he was ac- 
costed by the knight, George von Freundsberg, 
who, placing his hand on Luther’s shoulder, 
said: *‘ My dear monk, my dear monk, you are 
about to encounter perils, such as I and few offi- 
cers have encountered in our most serious en- 
gagements. If you have right on your side, and 
you are certain of the justice of your cause, 
then proceed in God's name, and be of good 
courage, God will not forsake you,’ 

** As Luther was now standing in the presence 
of his imperial majesty, of the electors, and all 
the estates of the realm, at that time in attend- 
ance at the Diet, von Pappenheim reminded him 
not to speak until desired. Then the imperial 
orator, Dr. John Eck, general official of the 
bishop of Treves, in obedience to his imperial 
majesty’s order, began, in a clear and distinct 
voice, first in Latin, then in German, to speak 
thus: * Martin Luther, his august and invinci- 
ble imperial majesty has, in accordance with 
the deliberate advice of all the estates of the 
holy Roman empire, summoned thee -to appear 
here, hefore his majesty’s throue, to make in- 
quiry of thee concerning these two points: 
Firstly, whether thou acknowledyest these 
books’--of which a large number, written in 
Latin and German, were shown--‘ to be thy 
own, and whether thou recognisest them as 
thine or not? Secondly, whether thou wilt re- 
voke them and what is contained therein, or 
whether thou wilt abide by them and maintain 
them?” 


The scenes that immediately follow belong 
to the field of narrative, but then comes the 
next truly dramatic point, when Augustin the 
Monk espouses Catharine von Bora :— 


**In the year 1524, on the 20th Sunday after 
Trinity, Luther had laid aside his cowl and be- 
gun to wear a black gown, the Elector Frederic 
having presented him the cloth for it, with the 
words: ‘To have a preacher’s gown or a monk’s 
hood made of it for himself; or, if he chose, a 
Spanish hood, with which words the elector had 
secretly ridiculed the monks. He also already, 
in the year 1524, together with the prior Eber- 
hard Brisger, negotiated with the elector con- 
cerning the consignment of the cloister to him; 
for they were the only two yet remaining in the 
cloister (excepting several who had been exiled 
on account of the Gospel, and whom they had 
with them frum Christian love), and the Prior 
likewise was anxious to depart, and then, 
Luther thought, it would no longer be proper for 
him to remain there; he would, therefore, be 
compelled to look for an occupation, where God 
would maintain him, At that time, however, 
he did not yet think of marrying, as is evident 
from a letter to y ee (of the 3uth November, 
1524), in which he commissions the latter, in 
his name, to thank drgula von Stauffen, who 
had written that he should enter into the mar- 
ried state, and to inform her; that he undoubt- 
edly was in the hand of God, as his creature, 
whose heart he could change, and change again, 
kill and make alive, every moment and hour. 
* But,’ added he, ‘as my heart has thus far been 
inclined, and is still inclined, it will not come 
te pass that I shall takea wife. Notas though 
[ do not feel my flesh or my sex, for I am not of 
wood or stone; but my thoughts are not directed 
to marrying, because I daily expect to be put to 
death, or to be executed as aheretic. There- 
fore, I shall not set God a limit for his work in 
me, neither persist in my own views; I trust, 
however, that God will not suffer me to live 
long.’ 

“It was ordered otherwise. On the 2d June, 
1525, Luther wrote to the Elector Albrecht, of 
Mayence, exhorting him, in view of important 
considerations, to enter into the marriage state, 
to convert the bishopric into a temporal princi- 
pality, and to lay aside the false name and ap- 





pearance of the spiritual station. And to his 
brother-in-law, Dr. John Rihel, at Mansfeld 
(who also was counsellor to the elector of May- 
ence), he wrote at the same time: * And if his 
electoral grace should again say, as I understood 
he did before, why I myself do not marry, whilst 
I exhort everybody to do so ; you are to answer, 
that I have always still feared, that I was not fit 
to take such astep. If my marriage, however, 
should be an encouragement to his electoral 
grace, I will be quite prepared to precede, and 
to set his electoral grace the example, as I, at 
any rate, intend, before I depart this life, to be 
found in the marriage state, which I consider as 
demanded of God ; even if it should be nothing 
further than a betrothed Joseph marriage.’ 
And, behold, on the 13th Jane, Luther, without 
previously consulting any of his friends with re- 
gard tothe matter, took Catharine von Bora to 
wife. She was one of the nuns, that had fled 
from Nimptschen, and had till then resided in 
the house of the town-clerk, Philip Reichen- 
bach, in Burgomaster street, at Wittenberg, hav- 
ing demeaned herself quietly and becomingly. 
‘If it had been my design thirteen years ago to 
marry,’ said Luther once, subsequently, at table, 
‘Il would have chosen Eve Schoénfield. My 
Kate I did not love at that time, for I suspected 
her of being prond and haughty. But it pleased 
God thus, who wished that I should take pity 
on her, and, thanks to God, I was fortunate, for 
I have a pious, faithful wife, upon whom the 
heart of man can depend, as Solomon says: She 
is a frugal housewife.’ Abraham Scultetus re- 
lates: ‘ Luther having endeavored to betrothe 
the former nun, Catharine von Bora, to Dr. 
Glatz, she came to Amsdorf and complained, 
that Luther wished, against her will, to give ker 
in marriage to Dr. Glatz: and knowing Amsdorf 
to be Luther’s intimate friend, she begged him 
to prevail upon Luther to desist from this pro- 
ject. ‘That if he or Luther desired her for a 
wife, she would not refuse; that Dr. Glatz, 
however, could not have her. Luther being in- 
formed of this, and having, moreover, heard Dr. 
Jerome Schurf remark : ** If this monk should 
take a wife, the whole world and the devil him- 
self would laugh, and his cause would be utterly 
ruined,” he in order to vex the world and the 
devil, as well as to comply with the wish of his 
father, who had advised him to marry, took said 
Catharine to wife.” Onthe 13th June (as stated), 
Luther, in company with Dr. Bugeuhagen. Lu- 
cas Kranach, the painter, and the jurist, Apellus, 
unetpectedly proceeded to the house of the 
town-clerk, and sued with him for Lady Catha- 
rine von Bora, who, at first, did not know whe- 
ther he was serious, but on perceiving him to be 
so, gave her consent. (Bugenhagen performed 
the marriage ceremony.) And, because, per- 
haps, they were not then prepared to entertoin 
more guests, they on the following day instituted 
a respectable and public feast in honor of the be- 
trothment, for which the council of Wittenberg, 
besides the usual congratulation, sent fourteen 
measures of various kinds of wine. 


** Luther designedly celebrated his marriage 
without delay and ado, because he considered 
the postponement of the marriage, after the be- 
trothment, as imprudent, since Satan was always 
ready to cause difficulties, through malicious 
tongues and calumniators, as he had seen it to 
be the case at Melancthen’s and Agricola’s 
marriage, and as he presumed, it would likewise 
have been at his own, his best friends having ex- 
claimed; Not this one, but another. On the 
27th of June, however, he instituted a solema 
marriage feast, to which he, among others, 12- 
vited Tie Mansfield friends, Dr. John Ruhel, 
John Thitr, Caspar Miller, in the follow:ng 
letter: “ Grace and peace in Christ. What @ 
clamor, dear sirs, have | not occasioned by my 
little book against the peasants! Here all the 
good is forgotten, which God has granted the 
world through me. Now, lords, priests, pe 
sants, all oppose me, and menace me with death. 
Well, then, as they are mad and foolish, | also 
shall prepare myself, that, before my departure, 
I may be found in the station created by God, 
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and, as far as possible, lay aside everything of 
my former papistical life, thus rendering them 
yet more mad and foolish, and all this by way of 
afinaladieu. For | myself have a presentiment, 
that God will yet bestow upon me his grace. So 
I have also, in compliance with the wishes of 
my dear father, entered the married state, and, 
in order to prevent these malicious tongues from 
putting obstacles in the way, without delay con- 
summated the marriage ; and intend, in a week 
from Tuesday, the day following St. John the 
Baptist’s day, to prepare a little enjoyment in 
honor of my entrance upon domestic life. ‘This 
I did not wish to conceal from you, as good 
friends and lords, and I pray that you would aid 
in pronouncing the blessing upon our union 
But as the times are so unpropitious, I shall not 
urgently insist upon and demand your presence. 
But if you would come of your own accord, and 
could also bring my dear fatherand mother with 
you, you may easily conceive yourselves that it 
would afford me special joy ; and whatever good 
friends you might bring with you to my humble 
entertainment, would be welcome; only I pray 
you to inform me of anything in this respect, 
through this messenger. I would also have 
written to my gracious lords, the Counts Gebhard 
and Adelbrecht, concerning this matter, but did 
not venture to do so, as their highnesses have 
more important things to attend to than to busy 
themselves about me. If, however, it should 
seem necessary to you to do anything in this re- 
spect, I pray you to inform me of your opinion’ 

** To the marshal, John von Dolzig, he wrote : 
* The strange cry, no doubt, has reached your 
ears, with regard to my having been married. 
And although this is rather a curious piece of 
news to me, and | can scarcely credit it myself, 
the testimony of the witnesses, nevertheless, is 
so overpowering, that I must, out of becoming 
respect for them, give credit to it, and accord- 
ingly intend, on next Tuesday, with my father 
and mother and other friends, to seal and to con- 
firm it by a collation. I therefore respectfully 
pray you, if it be not inconvenient, kindly to 
provide me with some wild game, and to be pre- 
sent yourself, and, augmenting our joy, help to 
impress the seal, and the like.’ 


“Finally to AMsporr : ‘ It is true, therefore, 
that I have suddenly been joined in marriage to 
Catharine, without allowing the clamor about it 
to break out, as is usual on such occasions. For 
I trust I have but a short time to live; and 
I could not refuse this last act of obedience to 
my father, who desired this of me in the hope 
that God would bless me with offspring. 1 at 
the same time wished, by my example, to con- 
firm what I have taught, since I find that many, 
notwithstanding the light of the Gospel, still are 
timorous. God has thus willed it and accom- 
plished it. Tam neither in love, nor fervent, 
nevertheless I love my wife.’ 


“* Luther’s marriage not only gave occasion for 
much calumny to his enemies, but some of his 
friends also were perplexed by it. Melancthon 
wrote to Camerarius concerning it: ‘It may 
perhaps surprise some, that in these unhappy 
titnes in which all pious and upright men every- 
where mourn, Luther seems not only not to take 
to heart the present sad state of things, but even 
not to be at all concerned about it.’ He then 
endeavors to explain and to justify the step Lu- 
ther had taken, and adds: ‘ But if there is any- 
thing rash and inconsiderate in this matter, we 
will not let that disturb us. For there is, per- 
haps, a hidden design of God connected with it, 
concerning which we are not impertinently to 
inquire, and on account of which we are to be 
unconcerned about the buffooneries of several 
mockers and calumniators, who exercise them- 
selves neither in a pious life before God, nor in 
an upright life before men.’ 

“Luther himself was undisturbed by the 
clamor, and among others quicted the apprehen- 
sions of his friend. Mich Stiefel, saying: ‘If 
my marriage is the work of God, what marvel is 
it that the flesh takes offence at it; does it not 
even take offence that God, the Creator, offers 





his flesh as ransom and fond for the salvation of 
the world? Ifthe world did not take offence at 
us, I would take offence at it, and fear that what 
we do is not of God. Now that it is offended 
and displeased at me, I edify and comfort myself 
through it. Do thou do likewise.’ 

** Of his wife he could say: ‘That he valued 
her more than the kingdom of France, or the 
wealth of the Venetians, for that a pious wife 
had been bestowed upon him by God, so he also 
to her. Again: That he heard of many greater 
failings and defects everywhere among married 
people, than were to be found in her Again: 
That it was superabundant cause for loving and 
esteeming her, that she was faithful in her con- 
jugal relation as became a pious, modest wife.’ 
And on his informing the above-mentioned 
friend, a year afterwards, that God had (on the 
7th June, 1526), blessed him with a healthy son 
(John), he adds: ‘* Kate, my rib, greets thee, and 
thanks thee for having honored her with so 
amiable a letter. She herself is well, God be 
praised, and is obedient to me, and ready to serve 
me in all things, being more useful to me than I 
had ventured to hope, God be thanked, so that I 
would not exchange my poverty for the treasures 
of a Croesus.” 


There is a homely directness about 
this unvarnished narrative that pleases us 
mightily. Indeed, the want of a purely 
objective history of Luther has, thus far, 
been severely felt. In most, if not all, of 
the works which furnish an account of Luther, 
the subjectivity of the authors is found to in- 
fluence the character of their works in such a 
way as to render them more or less partial, 
in same cases even chargeable with direct 
falsification. The work here offered to the 
public is purely objective in its character, and 
the historical authorities are permitted to 
speak for themselves, without any wresting or 
distortion of their statements by the author. 
The only additions by the author, if they may 
be so called, may be compared to the string 
upon which the pearls are strung, or to the 
mortar which binds the building-stones of a 
house. The reader, therefore, has Luther as 
he actually presented himself, and as he ap- 
peared to those who surrounded him; no 
ideal, and no caricature; and he is thus 
enabled to form an unbiassed judgment. It is 
exceedingly evident, that this History of 
Luther stands diametrically in opposition to 
those histories which represent him “ in the 
light of our times,” or dress him in this or that 
garment, according to the peculiar plan that 
may, perchance, be followed, or to suit the 
views and notions of this or that sect. In 
some biographies of Luther the whole history 
of the Reformation is embodied, but in this, 
the compiler has strictly kept in view that he 
only intended to write a Life of Luter; he 
has therefore only so far touched upon the 
scenes of the Reformation as Luther was 
therein a participator. He has also carefully 
gleaned Luther’s Works, and whatever was 
deemed worthy of notice has at least been 
stated, and of some of the more important 
subjects copious extracts have been given, 
A particular Index, at the end of the work. 
gives information on this point. The work 
also contains many pictures and scenes of 
life, interviews with various personages, seve- 
ral of his sick bed and travelling stories, &c., 
also an account of his last days, his death and 
burial. 

The Tables of Contents are very compre- 
hensive, so also are the Chronological Synop- 
ses and Indexes. 

Another rns 4 appendage are the en- 
gravings, viz. clever 
tharine von Bora, Luther’s Father, Mother, and 
Daughter, of Melancthon, Spalatin, Justus 





ortraits of Luther, Ca-| 





Jones, Mathesins, and Buagenhagen; also of 
Frederick the Wise, John the Constant, and 
Frederick the Magnanimous; and three com- 
position pieces, viz. Luther burning the Bulls 
and Decrees, Luther at the Diet of Worms, 
and the Wartburg in Luther’s Times. The 
book is well got up, and we cheerfully 
recommend it to the pablic in general, but 
more particularly to the religious community, 
convinced that they must welcome it with 
pleasure, not only from the exhaustless inte- 
rest and still recurring novelty of the subject, 
but from the simple and pleasant fireside style, 
in which Moritz Meurer has drawn up his 
narrative. 


— ite aneniiaienin ——— 








Extracts from New Books. 


{From the “ Women of the American Revolution,” just 
published by Baker & Scribner.) 


REBECCA MOTTE. 


Fort Morre, the scene of the occurrence 
which so strikingly displayed the patriotism of 
one of South Carolina’s daughters, stood on 
the south side of the Congaree river. The 
height commands a beautiful view, several 
miles in extent, of sloping fields, sprinkled 
with young pines, and green with broom grass 
or the corn or cotton crops; of sheltered 
valleys and wooded hills, with the dark pine 
ridge defined against the sky. The steep 
overlooks the swamp land through which the 
river flows; and that may be seen to a great 
distance, winding, like a bright thread, between 
the sombre forests. 

After the abardonment of Camden to the 
Americans, Lord Rawdon, anxious to maintain 
his posts, directed his first effort to relieve 
Fort Motte, at the time invested by Marion 
and Lee. This fort, which commanded the 
river, was the principal depét of the convoys 
from Charleston to Camden and the upper 
districts. It was occupied by a garrison under 
the command of Captain M‘Pherson, of one 
hundred and sixty-five men, having been in- 
creased by a small detachment of dragoous 
from Charleston, a few hours before the ap- 
pearance of the Americans. The large new 
mansion-house belonging to Mrs. Motte, which 
had been selected for the establishment of the 
post, was surrounded by a deep trench, along 
the interior margin of which was raised a 
strong and lofty parapet. Opposite, and north- 
ward, upon another hill, was an old farm- 
house, to which Mrs. Motte had removed 
when dismissed from her mansion. On this 
height Lieutenant Colonel Lee had taken posi- 
tion with his force; while Marion occupied 
the eastern declivity of the ridge on which 
the fort stood; the valley running between 
the two hills permitting the Americans to 
approach it within four hundred yards. 

M‘Pherson was unprovided with artillery, 
but hoped to be relieved by the arrival of Lord 
Rawdon to dislodge the assailants before they 
could push their preparations to maturity. 
He therefore replied to the summons to sur- 
render—which came on the 20th May, about 
a year after the victorious British had taken 
possession of Charleston—that he should hold 
out to the last moment of his power. 

The besiegers had carried on their approaches 
rapidly, by relays of working parties; and 
aware of the advance of Rawdon with all his 
force, had every motive for perseverance. In 
the night a courier arrived from General 
Greene, to advise them of Rawdon’s retreat 
from Camden, and urge redoubled activity ; 
and Marion persevered through the hours of 
darkness in pressing the cowpletion of their 
works. The following night Lord Rawcon 
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encamped on the highest ground in the country 
opposite Fort Motte ; and the despairing garri- 
son saw with joy the illumination of his fires, 
while the Americans were convinced that no 
time was to be lost. 

The large house in the centre of the encir- 
cling trench left but a few yards of ground 
within the British works uncovered ; burning 
the mansion, therefore, must compel the sur- 
render of the garrison. This expedient was 
reluctantly resolved upon by Marion and Lee, 
who, unwilling under any circumstances to 
destroy private property, felt the duty to be 
much more painful in the present case. It 
was the summer residence of the owner, 
whose deceased husband had been a firm 





friend to his country, and whose daughter 


(Mrs. Pinckney) was the wife of a gallant | 
officer, then a prisoner in the hands of ine 


British. Lee had made Mrs. Motte’s dwellin 
his quarters, at her pressing invitation, and | 
with his officers had shared her liberal hospi- 


tality. Not satisfied with polite attention to’ 
were entertained at | 


the officers, while the 
her luxurious table, she had attended with | 
active benevolence to the sick and wounded, | 
soothed the infirm with kind sympathy, and | 
animated the desponding to hope. It was thus. 
not without deep regret that the commanders | 
determined on the sacrifice, and the Lieutenant | 
Colonel found himself compelled to inform | 
Mrs. Motte of the unavoidable necessity of the | 
destruction of her gi sei 

The smile with which the communication | 
was received, gave instant relief to the embar-_ 
rassed officer. Mrs. Motte not only assented, | 
but declared that she was “ gratified with the’ 
opportunity of contributing to the good of her 
country, and should view the approaching 
scene with delight.” Shortly after, seeing b 
accident the bow and arrows which had been 
pones to carry combustible matter, she sent 
or Lee, and presenting him with a bow and | 
its apparatus, which had been imported from | 
India, requested his substitution of them, as 
better adapted for the object than those pro- | 
vided. | 
Everything was now prepared for the con- | 
cluding scene. The lines were manned, and | 
an additional force stationed at the battery, to, 





open the spot, and felt that it was indeed 
classic ground, and consecrated by memories 
which should thrill the heart of every Ameri- 
can. But the beauty of such memories would 
be marred by the least attempt at ornament ; 
and the simple narrative of that memorable 
occurrence has mcre effect to stir the feelings 
than could a tale artistically framed and glow- 
ing with the richest hues of imagination. 
After the captors had taken possession, 
M‘Pherson and his officers accompanied them 
to Mrs. Motte’s dwelling, where they sat down 
together to a sumptuous dinner. Again, in 
the softened picture, our heroine is the princi- 
pal figure. She showed herself prepared, not 
only to give up her splendid mansion to ensure 
victory to the American arms, but to do her 
part towards soothing the agitation of the con- 
flict just ended. Her dignified, courteous, and 
affable deportment adorned the hospitality of 
her table; she did the honors with that un- 
affected politeness which wins esteem as well 
as admiration; and by her conversation, 
marked with ease, vivacity, and good sense, 
and the engaging kindness of her manners, 
endeavored to obliterate the recollection of the 
loss she had been called upon to sustain, and 
at the same time to remove from the minds of 
the prisoners the sense of their misfortune. 

o the effect of this grace and gentle kind- 
ness, is doubtless due much of the generosity 
exercised by the victors towards those who, 
scnereing oe Se rule, had no right to expect 
mercy. ile at the table, “it was whisper- 
ed in Marion’s ear that Colonel Lee’s men 
were even then engaged in hanging certain of 
the tory prisoners. ion instantly hurried 


| from the table, seized his sword, and running 
_with all haste, reached the place of execution 
y in time to rescue one poor wretch from the 
gallows. Two were already beyond rescue or 
recovery. With drawn sword, and a degree 
_of indignation in his countenance that spoke 


more than words, Marion threatened to kill 
the first man that made any further attempt in 
such diabolical proceedings.”* 

Other incidents in the life of Mrs. Motte, 
illustrate the same rare energy and firmness of 
character she evinced on this oceasion, with 
the same disinterested devotion to the Ameri- 





Living 


meet a desperate assault, if such should be | can cause. When an attack upon Charleston 
made. The American entrenchments being | was apprehended, and every man ablé to ren- 
within arrow-shot, M‘Pherson was once more | der service was summoned to aid in throwing 
summoned, and again more confidently—for up intrenchments for the defence of the city, 
help was at hand—asserted his determination | Mrs. Motte, who had lost her husband at an 
to resist to the last. one period of the war, and had no son to 

The scorching rays of the noon-day sun had | perform his duty to the country, despatched a 

repared the shingle roof for the conflagration. | messenger to her plantation, and ordered down 
Tne return of the flag was immediately fol- to Charleston every male slave capable of 














four. From this abode she determined not to 
be driven; and presided daily at the head of 
her own table, with a company of thirty Bri- 
tish officers. The duties forced upon her 
were discharged with dignity and grace, while 
she always replied with becoming spirit to the 
discourteous taunts frequently uttered in her 
presence, against her “ rebel countrymen.” In 
many scenes of danger and disaster was her 
fortitude put to the test; yet through all, this 
noble-spirited woman regarded not her own 
advantage, hesitating at no sacrifice of her 
convenience or interest to promote the gene- 
ral good. 
One portion of her history—illustrating her 
singular energy, resolution, and strength of 
principle—should be recorded. During the 
strngele, her husband had become deeply in- 
volved by securities undertaken for his friends. 
The distracted state of the country—the pur- 
suits of business being for a long time suspen- 
ded,— plunged many into embarrassment ; and 
after the termination of the war, it was found 
impossible to satisfy these claims. The widow, 
however, considered the honor of her deceased 
husband involved in the responsibilities he had 
assumed. She determined to devote the re- 
mainder of her life to the honorable task of 
paying the debts. Her friends and connex- 
jons, whose acquaintance with ber affairs gave 
weight to their judgment, warned her of the 
apparent hopelessness of such an effort. But, 
steadfast in the principles that governed all 
her conduct, she persevered ; induced a friend 
to purchase for her, on credit, a valuable body 
of rice-land, then an uncleared swamp—on 
the Santee—built houses for the negroes, who 
constituted nearly all her available property, 
even that being encumbered with claims—and 
took up her own abode on the new plantation. 
in an humble dwelling—and relin- 
uishing many of her habitual comforts—she 
evoted herself with such zeal, untiring indus- 
try, and indomitable resolution to the attain- 
ment of her net, that her success triumphed 
over every difficulty, and exceeded the expec- 
tations of all who had discouraged her. She 
not only paid her husband’s debts to the full, 
but secured for her children and descendants 
a handsome and unincumbered estate. Such 
an example of perseverance under adverse cir- 
cumstances, for the accomplishment of a high 
and noble purpose, exhibits in yet brighter 
colors the heroism that shone in her country’s 
days of peril! 

n the retirement of Mrs. Motte’s life after 
the war, her virtues and usefulness were best 
appreciated by those who knew her intimately, 
or lived in her house. By them her society 
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the hands of Nathan Savage, a private in officer in command. The value of this unex- 
Marion’s brigade. The first struck, and set| pected aid was enhanced by the spirit which 


fire; also the second and third, in different | 
quarters of the roof. M‘Pherson immediately 
ordered men to repair to the loft of the house, | 
and check the flames by knocking off the 
shingles ; but they were soon driven down by 
the fire of the six-pounder ; and no other effort 
to stop the burping being practicable, the com- 
mandant hung out the white flag, and sur-| 
rendered the garrison at discretion. 

If ever a situation in real life afforded a fit 
subject for poetry, by filling the mind with a 
sense of moral grandeur—it was that of Mrs. 
Motte contemplating the spectacle of her 
home in flames, and rejoicing in the triumph 
secured to her countrymen—the benefit to her 
native land, by her surrender of her own 


| 


prompted the patriotic offer. 

At different times it was her lot to encoun- 
ter the presence of the enemy. Surprised by 
the British at one of her country residences 
on the Santee, her son-in-law, General Pinck- 
ney, who happened to be with her at the time, 
barely escaped capture by taking refuge in the 
swamps. It was to avoid such annoyances 
that she removed to “ Buckhead,” afterwards 
called Fort Motte, the neighborhood of which 
in time became the scene of active operations, 

When the British took possession of Charles- 
ton, the house in which she resided—still one 
of the finest in the city—was selected as the 
head-quarters of Colonels Tarleton and Bal- 








interest to the public service. I have stood 


* Simins’ Life cf Mari on, p. 239. 





resting anecdotes of persons and events; the 
recollection of which, however, at this distant 
period, is too vague to be relied on for a 
record. The few particulars here mentioned 
were received from her descendants. 

She was the daughter of Robert Brewton, 
an English gentleman, who emigrated to South 
Carolina, and settled in Charleston before the 
war. Her mother was a native of Ireland, and 
married Mr. Brewton after her removal to this 
country, leaving at her death three children— 
Miles, Frances, and Rebecca. Miles Brewton 
took part with the first abettors of resistance 
to British oppression ; and their consultations 
were held at his house in Charleston. Early 
in the war he was drowned on his way to 
England with his family, whom he intended to 
leave there, while he should return to take 
part with the patriots. 
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Rebecca Brewton was born on the 28th 
June, 1738.* She married Jacob Mottet in 
1758, and was the mother of six children, only 
three of whom lived to maturity. General 
Thomas Pinckney married in succession the 
two elder daughters.{ The third survivin 
daughter was married to the late Colone 
William Alston, of Charleston. By the chil- 
dren of these, whose families are among the 
most distinguished in the state, the memory 
of their ancestor is cherished with pride and 
affection. Her fame is indeed a rich inherit- 
ance; for of one like her the land of her birth 
may well be proud! 

Mrs. Motte died in 1815, at her plantation 
on the Santee. The portrait from which the 
engraving is taken is said to be an excellent 
likeness, 

Some facts related to Major Garden by Mrs. 
Brewton, who was an inmate of Mrs. Motte’s 
family at the time of the destruction of her 
house, are interesting in this connexion. She 
stated that Mrs. Motte and her family had 
been allowed to occupy an apartment in the 
mansion while the American forces were at a 
distance; but when the troops drew near, 
were ordered to remove immediately. As 
they were going, Mrs. Brewton took up the 
quiver of arrows, and said to her friend that 
she would take those with her, to prevent 
their being destroyed by the soldiers. She 
was passing the gate with the quiver in her 
hands, when M‘Pherson asked what she had 
there, at the same time drawing forth a shaft, 
and applying the point to his finger. She 
sportively bade him be careful, “ for the arrows 
were poisoned ;” and the ladies then passed on 
to the farm-house where they were to take up 
their abode. 

On several oceasions Mrs. Brewton ineurred 
the enmity of the British officers by her livel 
sallies, which were sometimes pointed with 
severity. Before the siege of Fort Motte, a 
— ensign had frequently amused himself, 

provoked the ladies, by taunts levelled 
against the whigs, sometimes giving the names 
of the prominent commanders to pine saplings, 
while he struck off their heads with his weapon. 
After the surrender, Mrs. Brewton was cruel 
enough, meeting this young man on the spot 
where he had uttered these bravadoes, to 
request, sportively, another exhibition of his 
prowess, and regret that the loss of his sword 
did not permit him to gratify her. 

Not long after this, on. rewton obtained 
permission to go to Charleston. An officer in 
the city inquiring the news from the country, 
she answered “that all nature smiled, for 
everything was Greene down to Monk’s 
Corner.” This bon mot was noticed by an 
order for her immediate departure; she was 
obliged to leave the city at a late hour, but 
permitted to return the following day. Her 
ready wit procured her still further ill-will. 
An officer going into the country offered to 
take ¢ of letters to her friends. She 
replied, “I should like to write, but have no 
idea of having my letters read at the head of 
Marion’s brigade.” The officer returned in a 
few days on parole, having been taken pri- 
soner by Marion, and called to pay his thanks, 
as he said, to her for having communicated the 
intelligence of his movements. 

The society of this amiable and fascinating 
widow appears to have been much sought by 


* The dates are taken from the family Bible, recorded in 
Mrs. Motte’s own hand-wri 

t A celebrated writer informs me that the name is French, 
and was anne Mothé. 
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the more cultivated among the British, who 
enjoyed her brilliant conversation, while they 
winced under her sarcasm. One day when 
walking in Broad street, wearing deep mourn- 
ing, according to the custom of the whig 
ladies, she was joined by an English officer. 
They were passing the house of Governor 
Rutledge, then occupied by Colonel Moncrief, 
when taking a piece of erape that had been 
accidentally torn from the flounce of her dress, 
she tied it to the front railing, expressing at 
the same time her sorrow for the Governor's 
absence, and her opinion that his house, as 
well as his friends, ought to wear mourning. 
It was but a few hours after this act of daring, 
that the patriotic lady was arrested and sent 
to Philadelphia. 
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(Extracts from “Frank Forrester’s Field Sports of the 
United States and British Provinces of America.’’} 


SPRING SNIPE-SHOOTING. 
(Continued from last number.) 


In the first place we will begin to beat, and 
persist in beating our ground down-wind, even 
if we have to make a large and tedious circuit 
in order to do so. The advantage of this, 
arising from the habit of the Snipe, before 
mentioned, of rising invariably up-wind, is that 
the wild birds will be compelled to cross us 
to the right or left, affording much closer and 
easier shots, than if we hunt them in the ordi- 
nary manner. 

I am aware that there is an objection to this, 
in the fact that dogs in some degree lose the 
favor of the wind; but dogs, properly broken 
to this sport, should quarter their ground regu- 
larly before you, working with their noses up- 
wind, and crossing and recrossing at every 
forty or fifty yards, and will find no difficulty 
in pointing such birds as will lie to them. 

It is wonderful how easily dogs, which are 
always shot over by the same man—he being 
one who knows his business—will learn to 
cross and requarter their ground, turning to 
the slightest whistle, and following the least 
gesture of the hand. I have seen old dogs 
turn their heads to catch their master’s eye, if 
they thought the whistle too long deferred ; 
and I lately lost an old Irish setter, which had 
been stone-deaf for his two last seasons, but 
which I found no more difficulty in turning than 
any other dog, so accurately did he know when 
to look for the signal. 

When a dog has once learned that it is by 
his master’s will, and not by his own that he 
is to beat his ground, it is extraordinary how 

tly he will consult, and how readily he 
ah ane come to perceive, his pleasure. 

I have repeatedly tested the two modes of 
shooting Snipe, up and down-wind, and that 
with dogs of all kinds and conditions; and I have 
no hesitation in declaring my conviction, that 
by working down-wind, especially in very wild 
and very windy weather, when birds lie the 
worst, one-third more shots may be got, and 
double the number of birds killed, than by 
giving your dogs, as it is called, the wind 
in their noses. In the latter mode, it is true, 
you will have your dogs continually drawing, 
and perhaps pointing, and will have the satis- 
faction of hearing the “ scaipe, scaipe,” of bird 
after bird, as he rises out of pepe and of 
seeing him zig-zagging it away up-wind, at a 
rate which sete even your blue cartridge at 
defiance. 

Beating down-wind, on the contrary, the 
birds, headed by yourself and your dog, are 
likely enough to get confused and ered, 
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and to lie hard; and even, if your setter or 
pointer do run in upon two or three, in a day's 
shooting, the odds are, as Snipe-shooting is 
always more or less snap shooting, that you 
will get a long cross-shot at these, and perhaps 
bag them; and, at all events, for every bird 
you lose thus, you will lose four which will 
whistle away unshot at, dead in the wind’s eye, 
if a beat up-wind. 

had once an actual trial of this kind, ac- 
cidentally, and on my part unconsciously, with 
a rather famous English dog-breaker and mar- 
ket shooter, on the Big Piece, a superb and 
very extensive tract of Snipe-meadow, just 
above the Little Falls, on the Passaic, the re- 
sult of which I will mention as tending to ex- 
emplify the fact I have been insisting on. 

I did not at the time know this fellow, 
though subsequently I have known him to my 
cost; though | afterwards heard that he was 
acquainted with my person, and had made 
some small bet or other on beating my bag; 
which, but for his want of knowledge on this 

int, he would have done, for I believe he isa 

etter shot, and he had decidedly better dogs 
than I on that day; the best of which became 
mine in consequence. 

It was a very wild morning indeed, early 
in April, the wind blowing almost a gale from 
the westward ; and immediately on oti d 
the meadow, I perceiveda man in a black vel- 
vet over-jacket, with three very fine dogs, one 
the red setter I have named before, beating 
up-wind at some three hundred yards’ distance. 
I set to work after my own way, and so we 
persevered all day long, he beating up, and I 
down wind, often within a hundred yards’ dis- 
tance. There were a great many birds on the 
ground, and I had very fair shooting, gettin 
at least three shots to his two, and those muc 
fairer shots ; in proof of which | may observe, 
that I killed three or four double shots during 
the day, while he did not fire one. At about 
four in the afternoon we parted company, not 
having interchanged speech, and I thought no 
more about him until I returned to mine inn 
when I learned that D had called to in’ 
quire how many birds I had killed, and ex" 
pressed his wonder that a person who, as h~ 
was flattering enough to say, did know some® 
thing about shooting, should be such a flat as 
to shoot Snipe down-wind. In the evening he 
came into the bar-room, and there found, first 
of all, that I had beaten him by some half- 
dozen birds, which he said he expected; and, 
secondly, that it was for a reason, and not for 
the want of one, that I shot Snipe down-wind. 
He admitted, at once, that he saw throughout 
the day that I was getting more and better 
shots than he, whereat he marvelled, seeing he 
knew himself better dogged than I; but that 
he still marvelled why i should shoot down- 
wind. He was, however, open to conviction, 
and was, perhaps, not sorry at having a reason 
to give for being beaten. 

uble shots at Snipe are by no means un- 
common—commoner, I ry Ba any 
other species of me—for although, as a 
general aie: the shipe is a solitary bird, both 
in his habits of flight and feeding, and acts in- 
dependently of his neighbors, you will usually 
find numbers of them feeding nearly together, 
and rising nearly at the same time, because 
alarmed by the same sound. Under these cir- 
cumstances, however, they do not gray fly 
off together, hke a bevy of quail, or a plump 
of wild fowl, but scatter, each at his own 
will. Now as the wildest birds always spring 
first, it often happens that your discharge, at a 
long shot, flushes another much nearer by; I 


therefore strongly urge it on beginners to be a 
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little patient, and not to blaze away both bar- 
rels in succession at the same bird, or even at 
two birds, nearly out of distance, since by 
doing so they will very often lose a good 
chance of bagging a bird close at hand. 

It is, moreover, a very absurd and unsports- 
manlike practice to fire at Snipe out of shot, 
yet it is a very common one. The Snipe isa 
very small bird, and offers, particularly when 
flying directly from the shooter, an inconceiva- 
bly small target. It is not possible that one can 
be killed, with anything like certainty, at 
above fifty yards,—I name an extreme limit. 
Now, in ordinary weather, the odds are about 
three to one, that a bird flushed, and not use- 
lessly shot al, at this distance, will alight again 
within three or four hundred yards, or upwards, 
and perhaps afford a good chance, and lie to a 

int, But blaze at him, and perhaps sting 

im with a stray shot, and he shall fly you a 
mile ata ar besides that, your shot has 
disturbed the meadow, and perhaps flushed half 
a dozen others. Let it not be supposed, how- 
ever, that I would inculcate slow and poking 
shooting ; on the contrary, I abhor it. 

The most unsportsmanlike thing that a man 
can do, in this line, is not to fireatabird, when 
there is a reasonable chance of killing it; the 
next, is to fire at a bird when there is not a rea- 
sonable chance of killing it. 

Snipe-shooting being practised ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred in perfectly open 
ground, the birds can be marked by an ex- 
perienced hand at the work, to a great dis- 
tance and great nicety. But there is a good 
deal of knack in it; and I hardly ever saw a 
countryman who did not shoot, who did mark 
even decently. An ordinary observer, when 
he loses sight of a bird flying low, is apt to 
suppose he has stopped at the point where he 
last saw him, a conclusion than which nothing 
can be more erroneous. 

Every bird has his own fashion of alighting 
from the wing, and that of Snipe and Wood- 
cock is very peculiar; they both jerk them- 
selves a little way up into the air, make a 
short turn, and pitch down backward ; once 
noticed, this motion cannot be mistaken ; and 
once made, you may be sure that the bird has 
dropped. All that remains to be done is to 
mark the place, so as to find it again, which, 
in an expanse of open pasture or meadow- 
land, waving with even grass, or covered with 
tufts of rushes, each one precisely like its 
neighbor, is far from an easy matter. The 
better way is to raise the eye slowly from the 
spot towards the horizon—in case the ground 
is quite devoid of any near land-mark of 
stump, bush, pool, or the like—where you will 
be nearly sure to find some tree, building, hill- 
top, or other eminent object, which you ma 
bring into one line with your bird, after whic 
you will have no difficulty in finding him. 

In marking dead birds within a near range, 
you should ever endeavor to fix the very leaf, 
or branch, or bunch of grass, on which it 
has fallen; and I have found it a good plan, on 
stepping up after loading to look for your 
game, to drop your hat, or handkerchiet, on 
that which you conceive to be the exact spot; 
otherwise, while looking around among the 
grass, it is not uncommon to lose the direction 
altegether. In covert shooting, in marking a 
bird, whether shot at or not, which flies behind 
a brake, impervious to the sight, cast your eye 
quickly forward to the next opening, a little 
above the line of the bird’s flight if he is 
rising, or below if dropping on the wing, to 
make sure that he dves not pass it. If a 
killed bird is hidden from you by the smoke of 
your own fire, and you perceive by the stream 
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of feathers that he is dead, allow a little for 
the speed and direction of his flight, which, if 
he was going fast when struck, willoften throw 
him many feet forward of the spot where the 
shot smote him. The shot itself, if close by 
and hard hit, will at times pitch him a yard or 
two out of his course. 

A Snipe will sometimes, but not generally, 
carry away a good many shot; but when he 
does so, if marked down, he almost invariably 
rises again. Neither he nor his congener, the 
Woodcock, is in the habit—so common with 
the Quail, and sometimes with the Ruffed 
Grouse—of flying away with his death-wound 
and dying before he falls, A Quail or Grouse, 
shot through the heart, or through the brain, 
will constantly éower, as it is termed, directly 
up into the mid-air, with a perpendicular flight, 
and quick beating of the wings, which are 
kept up till the vital spark leaves the bird 
literally in the air, when it turns over on its 
back, and falls like a stone. In windy wea- 
ther, many Quail are lost thus, drifting out of 
reach; but I never saw this occur with a Wood- 
cock, and never but once with a Snipe, which 
then only flirted up a few feet, with an expir- 
ing effort. 

‘hen, therefore, a Snipe goes away hard 
hit, mark him carefully, and approach the spot 
stealthily,—it is all a toss-up whether he lies 
like a stone, or whirls up at sixty paces, when 
he hears you coming. But however hard he 
may lie, never relax your watchfulness, or put 
your gun under your arm, or over your 
shoulder, till he is bagged. I have seen a 
crippled bird marked to a square yard get 
away, owing to the conviction of the pursuers 
that he was dead, after the ground had been 
beaten to and fro by a brace of capital dogs, 
and trampled over by as many men; ng 
should like to know what can be more pro- 
voking than such a consummation. 


For Snipe shooting, the most effective party 
that I can conceive, will consist of two men, 
provided that they are sufficiently well ac- 
quainted each with the other’s style of shoot- 
ing and hunting dogs, to work well together, 
—and two dogs, both belonging to and hunt- 
ed by one man. In this ease the sportsmen 
can hunt their dogs alternate days, he whose 
turn it is not to hunt, carefully abstaining 
from uttering a word, or making a gesture to 
the dogs, 


This, of course, can be only done by two 
old sportsmen, who know each the other’s 
style of sporting, and will consent to give and 
take mutually something. 


The advantage gained is this, that a brace 
of dogs, used to one another, knowing one 
another’s ways, and accustomed to work and 
live together, will do twice as much, and five 
times as good work as a pair of strangers, 
jealous, and very likely broken in to different 
styles of action. 


No two men hunt their dogs precisely 
alike,—and, consequently, no two strange 
dogs, hunted by two different strange men, 
can or will work harmoniously together. _ If 
each man insists on hunting his own dog 
each day, the men will have better sport by 
hunting singly. But, in my opinion, one man 
wants a brace of dogs in the field —and yet a 
brace of dogs are enough for two men. 
When the number exceeds two guns, for 
Snipe shooting, by far the better way is to 
divide into two parties, beating, if you please, 
in sight of each other, and so driving the birds 
backwards and forwards,—but.not sufficiently 


near to allow the dogs to mix, or becoine jea- 
lous. 


The difficulty of getting dogs accustomed 
to different styles of sporting to work well 
together will evident at once, if we con- 
sider that one sportsman trains his dog to 
drop to shot, where he is when the shot is 
filed ; another, to come in before charging ; 
that one insists on his dog pointing his dead 
birds before fetching them; another suffers 
his to go on and fetch as soon as he has load- 
ed; and yet a third takes no heed at all, but 
suffers his brute to rush in as soon as the gun 
is discharged. 

The last is, of course, a barbarism, to which 
no one worthy of being called a sportsman 
will resort; the others are still held to be 
mooted points; and there are sportsmen who 
hold to both. I do not myself admit any 
doubt on the subject; nor do I esteem any 
dog broken which does not drop to charge, 
at the report, without stirring from the place, 
—which does not lie at charge, until ordered 
to “hold up,” and which does not point his 
dead game until desired to “ fetch.” Still, so 
long as diversity of opinion exists on these 
points, and dogs are broken according to the 
good or bad judgment of owners and break- 
ers, different animals cannot be expected to 
hunt harmoniously together ; and so unfortu- 
nate is the propensity both of men and beasts 
to learn evil more easily than good know- 
ledge, that two or three days’ companionship 
with a rash, headstrong, rushing brute, will, it 
is likely, play the very deuce with your care- 
fully broken dogs, and cause them to contract 
tricks, which it will cause you much pains and 
trouble to eradicate. 

It is so very common an occurrence, while 
in pursuit of spring Snipe, to find different 
kinds of Wild Duck, particularly the two va- 
rieties of Teal, the Wood Duck, the Mallard, 
and the Pintail, that it is well worth the while 
to carry a few red cartridges of No. 1 or No. 
2 shot,—Col. Hawker observing of these mis- 
siles, “ that for a wild open country, or shoot- 
ing by day at wild fowl, he cannot say too 
mueh in their favor in their present improved 
state.” 

It is searcely nee to state here, that 
when two persons are s a company, 
neither must on any account think of firing 
at a bird which, however fuirly it may rise to 
himself, flies across his companion. Each 
sportsman should take the bird which flies 
outwardly from the common centre ; by doing 
which he will not only avoid the ineiviliiy of 
shooting across his friend’s face, but will, in 
the long run, bring many more birds to bag; 
for, without some such understanding, both 
charges will constantly be delivered into one 
bird, while others are going away unshot at. 

It is a most wncourteous and clownish 
fashion, that of shooting across a companion’s 
face, if committed from ignorance only, or 
carelessness,—if done from jealousy, and a 
grasping desire of making a larger bag, it is 
unpardonable and ungentlemanlike. A fel- 
low who would do it, should be sent at once, 
nem. con., to Coventry. 

The genuine sportsman will always give, 
rather than take; and, even in the case of 
single birds flying forward in a direct line 
before two guns, the shot should always be 
yielded, especially by the person who hunts 
the dogs, and who may in some sort be re- 
garded as at home, and therefore bound to do 
the honors to his comrade. 


Where two persons shoot much together, 
it is well to take such shots alternately ; and 





there is another advantage gained by this, as 
there is by the practice of all punctilios in 
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sporting, that it tends to promote equanimity 
and coolness, without which nothing great 
ean be effected in this line. 

So long as the weather holds fair, and the 
birds lie well to the dog, there remains, I be- 
lieve, no more to be said on the subject. But 
it must be observed, that in wild, windy wea- 
ther, early in the season, if we know that 
there are birds on the range, that they have 
been killed on the meadows in numbers, and 
that there have been no heavy frosts to banish 
them from the district, they will be found, as 
I have before hinted, in haunts altogether dif- 
ferent from their usual feeding ground. So 
soon, therefore, as it is evident that they are 
not to be found at all, or in anything like ade- 
quate numbers, on the meadows, it is advis- 
able to turn your attention instantly to the 
skirts of the nearest woodlands, under shel- 
tered leesides of young plantations, among 
willow, alder, and briet brakes, and ,in short, 
wherever there is good soft springy feeding 

ound, perfectly sheltered, and protected 

rom the winds by trees or shrubbery. 


{In ournext number we shall give an ex- 
tract from this interesting work relating chiefly 
to that strange musical hum peculiar to this 
bird alone. ] 


Pocirn. 


THOU ART NOT HERE. 

Lamps of silver hang above me 

Shedding floods of golden light, 
And the looks of those who love me 

Chide my cold reserve to-night. 
Rosy coronals are flinging 

Round their gifts of odor sweet ; 
Vaulted roof and fluor are ringing 

With the fall of dancing feet, 
While young joy, with tress unbraided, 

Charins with viol-note the ear, 
Darkly is ny forehead shaded— 

Thou art not bere! 


Often, often have I lifted 

To my lip the cup of mirth, 
When the beautiful and gifted 

Crowded round the festal hearth : 
Once this aching heart of brighter, 

Gayer feelings was the shrine, 
And no dancing foot fell lighter 

In the mazy reel than mine. 
Ruby lips are breatliing gladness— 

Eyes of star-like beam are near ; 
Why then is my brow all sadness? 

Thou art not here ! 

W. H. C. Hosmer. 








A PRAYER FOR THE LAND. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY.” 
Autmicnty Father! hearken, 
Forgive, and help, and bless, 
Nor let thine anger darken 
The night of our distress ; 
A sin, and shame, and weakness, 
Are all we call our own, 
We turn to thee in meekness, 
And trust on Thee alone. 


O God, remember Zion— 
And pardon all her sin! 
Thy mercy we rely on, 
Torein thy vengeance in; 
Thongh dark pollution staineth 
The Temple thou hast built, 
Thy faithfulness remaineth,— 
And that shall cleanse the guilt! 


To Thee then, Friend All-seeing, 

Great source of grace and love, 
In whom we have our being, 

In whom we live and move,— 
Jerusalem, obeying 

Thy tender word ‘* draw near.” 
Would come securely, praying 

In penitence and fear. 





a 


Thou knowest, Lord, the peril 

Our ill deserts have wrought, 
If earth for us is sterile, 

And all our labor naught ! 
Alas,—our righteous wages 

Are famine, plague, and sword, 
Unless Thy wrath assuages 

In mercy, gracious Lord! 


For lo! we know Thy terrors 
Throughout the world are rife, 
Seditions, phrensies, errors, 
Perplexities, and strife ! 
Thy woes are on the nations, 
And Thou dost scatter them,— 
Yet, heed the supplications 
Of thy Jerusalem ! 


Truth, Lord, we are unworthy, 
Unwise, untrue, unjust, 

Our souls and minds are earthy, 
And cleaving to the dust; 

But pour thy graces o’er us, 
And quicken us at heart; 

Make straight Thy way before us, 
And let us not depart! 





Turn us that we may fear Thee, 
And worship day by day,— 
Draw us, that we draw near Thee, 
To honor and obey ; 
Be with us in all trouble, 
And, as our Saviour still, 
Lord, recompense us double 
With good for all our ill! 


Though we deserve not pity, 
Yet, Lord, all bounty yield, 
All blessings in the city, 
And blessings in the field, 
On folded flocks and cattle, 
On basket and on store, 
In peace and in the battle, 
All blessings evermore ! 


All good for earth and heaven! 
For we are bold to plead, 
As through Thy Son forgiven 

And in Him sons indeed ! j 
Yes, Father! as possessing 

In Thee our father—God, 
God give us every blessing, 

And take away Tny Rod ! 


August 6, 1843. ie ae 2 
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Home Correspondence. 








New York, September 7th, 1848. 
To the Editor of the Literary Worid: 





| Dear Siz :—It is to be regretted that Con- | 
‘gress has adjourned without receiving the Re- | 
| port of the Special Committee to whom were | 
referred numerous memorials for the establish- | 
/ment of an International Copyright Law, pre-_ 
| sented during the early part of the session. It. 
was hoped by the friends of the proposed mea-_ 
sure that betore this, so urgent a recommenda- 

tion in its favor, based upon such indisputable | 
statistics, and such incontrovertible argumeuts, | 
would have been presented to the house by a, 
committee composed of the most literary gen- | 
tlemen in Washington, that the passage of a 

law so essential to American interests would | 
have followed without serious opposition. | 
May I take the liberty, through your journal, | 
to urge upon these gentiemen the importance | 
of their being prepared at the commencement | 
of the next session to bring this matter up tor) 
consideration ? They are provided with a mass | 
of information upon this subject, which has not | 
been accessible to any previous committee ;| 
ahd they are abundantly prepared to show how | 
essentially the interests of author, publisher, | 
and reader are involved in its success. 


to the Hon. T’, Butler King, of the Committee, 





The following extract of a letter addressed | 


I am periitted to submit to you for publica- 
tion. I have the honor to be, 
Yours, with great respect, 
AUNSELL B. Fievp, 
“ London, June 26, 1848. 

“My Dear Sir :—I sent you, a week or 
two since, printed copies of the Copyright 
Conventions which have been entered into be- 
tween Great Britain and some of the Conti- 
nental States. 

“TI now beg leave to call your attention to 
two arguments, in favor of an International 
Copyright as an American measure, which I 
think have not before been presented to your 
committee. The first, regards the state of 
science chiefly in the United States, and sin- 
gularly enough escaped me in my examination 
of the subject. It is this; that by the present 
arrangement, there being no copyright for fo- 
reign authors, they have no control at all over 
their buoks, and they cannot suppress one edi- 
tion to supply a better. ‘Their works are ex- 
clusively controlled by publisher-, whose only 
object is to make as much money out of them 
as possible, and hence old stereotyped editions 
are kept in the market tothe utter exclusion of 
new, revised, and corrected editions. Profes- 
sor Lyell, the distinguished Geologist, tells ne 
that the editions of his books, and those of 
many other modern protessors, now circulating 
in the United States, are those first published se- 
veral years ago; and year after year new editions 
are vamped up from the old plates, and bought 
by our unsuspecting citizens, as representing 
the latest discoveries and most approved theo- 
ries, when, perhaps, these discoveries have lost 
their interest before later and more important 
ones, aud the theories have been long ex- 
ploded. This is particularly likely to be the 
case, as Prof. Lyell remarked, with a new and 
progressive science like geology ; but the same 
remark applies, in a greater or less degree, to 
almost all works, either scientific or historical. 
Take Alison’s History of Europe, for instance, 
of which the author bas just prepared a new 
edition, revised and amended, and in which he 
has endeavored to correct the various errors 
into which he had falien, and which had been 
pointed out in reviews, critiques, and by private 
communication. The Chapters on America 
were marked by some very grave blunders, 
which are probably corrected in the new edi- 
tion. But this new edition would be probably 
never published in the United States, for the 
simple reason that the first has been stereotyped 
by the Messrs. Harper of New York, and they 
wili find it more to their interest o supply cheap 
editions froin the old plates, than to set up in 
type the complete work as now amended. 

“ Doubtless many similar instances might be 
found ; but these sufficiently i!lustrate the prac- 
tical working of the present system, and show, 
I think, very couclusively, that the absence of 
an International Copyright actually tends to 
the restriction and exclusion of truth, and to 
the extension and perpetuation of error—alter 
itis known and acknowledged to be error. 
The second point wiil, | believe, interest you— 
as affecting, to a great extent and in the most 
favorable manner, the American book-trade, by 
opening a new market for our publishers. — 

“ By referring to the British Customs’ Duties, 
Act 8 and 9 Vict. c. xe. you will find that the 
general duty on English books reprinted abroad 
1s £5 per cwt.—and the general duty on foreign 
books £2, 10s., which materially enhances the 


| cost of American books in England, and to @ 


reat extent prohibits their exportation from the 
United States. 

“ T'his duty has been modified in regard. to 
all books from a country between which and 
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Great Britain there exists an International 
Copyright, by the Book Duties’ Act of 9 and 
10 Vict. ¢. lviii., which reduces the duty on 
books originally printed in England and re 
published in a country with which there exists 
a copyright treaty, to £2, 10s., and the duty on 
all other books published in a country with 
which there is a copyright treaty to £0, 15s. 
The 15s. duty, as I am advised by a gentleman 
connected with the Board of Trade, is to coun- 
tervail the excise on paper, and would be 
taken off if that duty were repealed. 

“I was not aware of the latter act until a 
day or two since, and lose no time in calling 
your attention to it, as it seems to present a 
most influential argument to all publishers of 
America, and indirectly to all who in any way 
are concerned in the book trade. 

* * * * * * 

“TI am, Dear Sir, with great regard, 

“ Your most faithful servant, 
“ Joun Jay. 
“Hon. T. Butter Kine, M.C., 
of Georgia.” 





Miscellanp. 


ALEXANDER Sripett Mackenzie, who has 
for some time labored under disease of the 
heart, died at Sing Sing on the 13th inst. He 
was on horseback at the time of the fatal at- 
tack, and with difficulty dismounted, in doing 
which he fell to the ground, and breathed but 
twice afterwards. His residence being about 
two miles from the village of Sing Sing, his 
remains were immediately conveyed thither. 
His Year in Spain and other works of travel, 
have made his name familiar to literary men, 
both at home and abroad, while his lives of 
Paul Jones, of Perry, and of Decatur, have en- 
deared him to the members of the noble pro- 
fession with which it was ever his highest 
ambition to be identified, as well with the pen 
as the sword, from the moment of his entering 
the navy as a boy of 12, till his last services in 
the trenches before Vera Cruz. Some pen, 
expressive as his own, must hereafter com- 
memorate a character so truly respected and 
thoroughly beloved by all who could boast of 
his friendship or who enjoyed his intimacy. 
He died at the early age of 45. 


The leading article of a number of “ The 
Church of England Journal,” a paper of high 
character, published in London, which is now 
before us, is a review of Hosmer’s Yonnonpi0, 
with very copious extracts. The Journal in 
question speaks of Hosmer us an author who 
“has much of the material which constitutes a 
poet—a lively fancy, an imaginative mind, with 
an eye for what is grand and beautiful in na- 
ture.” “A high place among the American 

” is predicted for Mr. H. by this transat- 

ic critic, who expresses great admiration of 

Yonnondio as a poem, and much delight with 

the powerful delineations of Indian character, 
which fill its .— Rochester American. 

Our readers will find a fresh m, by Mr. 
Hosmer, in this week’s Literary World. 


A WILL AND A FUNERAL OF THE XIII. CENTURY. 
Tue following inventory of the effects of Re- 
inald Labbe, an individual who belonged, pro- 
bly, to the agricultural! class in life, and died 
in 12938, was communicated to the Archwolo- 
ical Institution of Great Britain, by W. 8. 
alford, who has the original, and was pub- 
lished in the third volume of the Society’s 
Transactions. It appears to have been pre- 
pared by the executors, in the usual course, 
after probate of the deceased’s will, for the 





satisfaction of the Ecclesiastical Court, and 


might have been expected from their previous 


affords a curious view of the circumstances of | reputation; they have preserved the standard 


an English husbandman, or small farmer, at 
the close of the thirteenth century. Rendered 
into current English, it reads thus :— 


“ Reginald Labbe died worth chattels to the 
value of thirty-three shillings and eight pence, 
leaving no ready money. His goods com- 

rised a cow and calf, two sheep and three 
ambs, three hens, a bushel a half of 
wheat, a seam of barley, a seam and a half of 
fodder, a seam of dragge, or mixed grain, and 
one half pennyworth of salt. His wardrobe 
consisted of a tabard, tunic, and hood, and his 
‘household stufle,’ of a bolster, a rug, two, 
sheets, a brass dish, and a tripod, or trivet.” 

Possessing no ready money, his bequests 
were made in kind. A sheep worth tenpence 
is left to the High Altar of the Church of 
Newetown, and another of the same value to 
the Altar and fabric-fund of the Church of 
“ Eakewoode.” His wife, Yda, received a 
moiety of the testator’s cow, which was valued 
at five shillings, and Thomas Fitz-Noregs was 
a coparcener in its calf to the extent of a fourth. 
It is worthy of note, that the expenditures of 
the executors upon the funeral, the “ month’s- 
mind,” and im proving the will of Reginald 
Labbe, consumed something more than a third 
of all he left behind, being in the relation of 
lls. 9d. to 33s. 8d. Some of the items are 
curious. One penny was paid for digging his 
grave, twopence for tolling the bell, sixpence 
for making his will,and eightpence for proving 
it, “with the counsel of clerkes,” in other 
words under legal advice. We may safely 
multiply these sums by fifteen, perhaps by 
twenty, to arrive at the value of money in the 
thirteenth as compared with the nineteenth 
century, and by this process we shall find that 
the lawyer or “ clerke ” who prepared the will, 
received a fee not greatly disproportioned to 
the modern charges for such professional ser- 
vice. The mourners at the funeral were re- 
freshed with bread and cheese, and bezr to the 
amount of six shillings; the same homely fare, 
at the “ month’s-mind,” cost the estate 2s. 8d. 


————E 


Recent Publications. 


The National Psalmist ; a Collection of the 
most Popular and Useful Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes ; together with a great variety of New 
Tunes, Anthems, Sentences, and Chants ; 





tunes which both by right and by character are 
peculiarly appropriate to the services of the 
church, to the exclusion of many which, how- 
ever charming in themselves, were clothed with 
secular associations; and dispensing with the 
complicated harmonies and florid embellish- 
ments so incompatible with the true ecclesiasti- 
cal style, have restored the simpler arrangements 
without impairing either the purity of the 
melody, or the correctness of the harmony. And 
in such new compositions as they have inserted, 
the same characteristics have been studiously 
consulted ; and though in so large a collection as 
is embodied in the present work (for the parti- 
culars of which see advertisement on another 
page) there must unavoidably be many inferior 
and even commonplace productions, considered 
in a scientific point of view, yet there is nothing 
, which is incompatible with the pu of 
public worship, or incapable of being invested 
with religious associations. 

The distinction between Congregational and 
Choral music has received much attention from 
the authors. The preface contains some very 
judicious remarks upon the subject ; and a slight 
attempt has been made at a classification, not so 
much to indicate to congregations what they 
ought to sing, as what they can sing. Some 
such guide as this we have long felt to be neces- 
| sary; for though we can endure “ music by the 
| people ” with as much philosophy as most men, 
yet we have heard voluntary vocal performances 
(both individual and collective) in the execution 
of psalmody that have made us shudder at the pre- 
sumption, while we wondered at the simplicity 
of the discordant utterers of praise and prayer. 
To know when to sing and what to sing, is quite 
as essential as to know how to sing; but till this 
knowledge is acquired we may expect to hear, 
as we have done before, every voice in the con- 
gregation steadily plodding through some air 
that custom has made familiar, delivering the 
solos with as much volume and power of sound 
as the choruses, while the alto and bass voices 
laboriously strive to accomplish impossible uni- 
sons, at the expense of the conformity in time and 
expression, which they might attain, if they 
wished. 

We must not be understood to condemn the 
practice of congregational singing ; on the con- 
trary, we conceive the most majestic and over- 
whelming effects may be produced by a multi- 
tude of voices singing in unison, It is only 
against the mal-practice now too prevalent that 
we earnestly object: against its indiscriminate 
exercise; against the slovenly execution by 
which it is too frequently characterized. To 


the whole forming a most Complete Manual of | establish congregational singing on its legitimate 


Church Music for Choirs, Congregations, 
Singing- Schools, and Musical Associations. 
By Lowell Mason and George James Webb. 
Bolton : Tappan, Whittemore, and Mason. New 
York: G. F. Cooledge & Brother, and Pratt, 
Woodford & Co. Oblong 4to. pp. 352. 


Ir all the Collections of psalm and hymn 
tunes that have been issued in this country 
during the last twenty years were brought in 
juxta-position, they would form a goodl aes 
by themselves; and though the tunes have for 
the most part been necessarily the same, the in- 
finite variety of treatment which they have un- 
dergone, in the way of transpositions and simpli- 
fications, has borne substantial testimony to the 
ingenuity ofthe compilers. But as this ingenuity 
was exhibited at the expense both of musical 
taste and religious sentiment, it was high time 
that some reforming hand should step in to re- 
store matters to their pristine purity, and we 
rejoice to find that the authors of the present 
collection have turned their attention to the 
subject, and endeavored to reduce the chaotic 
mass to some system, under the guidance of that 
critical judgment and nice discrimination which 
have characterized all their previous efforts for 
the advancement of musical science and taste. 

Messrs. Mason and Webb have acquitted 
themselves on this occasion in the manner that 


basis is one of the main objects of the 
** National Psalmist ;” and we cannot do better, 
in conclusion, while recommending the book to 
all who are interested in putting the music of 
the church on the best and surest foundations, 
than to quote the following passage from the in- 
troduction, which both illustrates and enforces 
the foregoing remarks, and clearly defines the 
province of congregational as distinguished from 
that of choral singing :— 

* But that we may not be misunderstood, we 
will again state what is meant by congregational 
singing, and also, what are the proper offices 
of achoir in public worship. By congregation- 
al singing is not meant the singing of here and 
there an individual who happens to know the 
tune, and who therefore joins in it, though it 
be a choir tune, depending for its proper effect 
upon choral performance. This, though a very 
greet annoyance, is no uncommon thing. No 

nowledge or love of music, or ability to sing, 
or desire for edification, or to unite vocally in 
God’s praises, can justify this; for we have no 
— to hinder or interrupt the devotions of 
others. But by congregational singing is meant 
the united voices of the whole people in a well 


known and appropriate tune, and this mostly in 
unison, each one singing the melody. This last 
idea we think highly important, for the voice of 
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one who is musically weak and feeble, may be 
completely thrown off the track and disabled, 
b ge in collision with a bass or tenor part. 
This, and this only, deserves the name of con- 
tional singing. In connexion with this, a 
choir has three important offices to sustain : 1st. 
To lead along, guide, and carefully sustain the 
people in their song. 2d. To sustain the har- 
mony parts. These parts, which add musical 
beauty and strength, and, of course, moral pow- 
er, can only be properly sung by trained voices. 
3d. To hay out, independently of the congre- 
gation, the hi 
As the minister may lead the devotions of a 
congregation, while they join mentally, but not 


Mr. Shaw has executed the translation with 
elegance as well as fidelity. A likeness of Fou- 
rier, engraved on steel, is prefixed, with several 
fac-similes of his handwriting. 


Lectures to Young Men on the Cultivation of 
the Mind, the Formation of Character, and the 
Conduct of Life. By George W. Burnap, 
Baltimore: John Murphy. 12mo. pp. 350. 1848. 

Mr. Burnap’s Lectures were originally de- 
livered at Baltimore nine years ago, and at the 





solicitation of the young men who had attended 


gher forms of musical expression. | the course, the author was induced to submit 
|them to the verdict of a larger audience by 
|means of the press. The experiment was suc- 
vocally, in the form of words which he utters, | cessful. 


The first edition was speedily ex- 


so may the choir perform the same office in a| hausted ; and a second being called for, some 


musical service. In this way a choir may bring 
out a power and influence of music that can 


| additions were made, and the whole work was 
| thoroughly revised. It has now reached a third 


never be obtained by congregational singing ; | edition, and has been considerably enlarged and 
we do not say a greater, or more devotional ef- | improved; and as the press has been prolific in 


fect may be produced in this way, but it isa 
form of church music having important advan- 
tages—it is another manner of drawing out the 
feelings, or of giving them musical utterance ; 
and sometimes one form, and sometimes the 
other may be the best. We may here remark 
also that there are many didactic or descriptive 


| works of a similar description, the continued 


‘demand for these Lectures, in the face of so 
j much competition, is no light testimony of the 


value which the public have set upon his 
labors—-labors, too, which were accomplished 
in the time which could be spared from the 
| pressing cares and duties ever attendant upon a 


hymns (better indeed said than sung) which, if | ministerial charge. Mr. Burnap’s style is sim- 


sung, seem much better adapted to choral de- 
clamation, or choir recitation, than to a congre- 
gational chorus.” 


The Life of Charles Fourier. By Ch. Pella- 


rin, M.D. ‘Translated by Francis Geo. Shaw. | 


New York: Dewitt & Davenport, Tribune Build- 
ings. 12mo. pp. 236. 1848. 


Ir the world at large possesses only some 
vague ideas of the nature of the social reforms 
projected by Fourier, and concerns itself little 
with his elaborately detailed and not too lucid 
expositions of the scheme of the communal ma- 
chinery by which society is to be renovated, it 
certainly knows less about the man himself who, 
in poverty and obscurity, sought to discover the 


means of ameliorating the moral and physical | 


{ple and unostentatious; he has illustrated the 
} somewhat commonplace topics arising from the 
| nature of his subject with considerable discrimi- 
}nation and good sense. His remarks upon the 
| formation of character and the influence of early 
| habits are well and forcibly put. A wholesome 
‘moral tone pervades his book, which is equally 
—— of morbid sentimentality and puritanical 
cant. 
The handsome style in which the work is 
printed, is very creditable to the Baltimore press. 


Story of the Peninsular War. By the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry. New edition revised, 
with considerable additions. New York: 
| Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 454. 

Lorp LonvonpvERRY’s share of this work ex- 


condition of his race. We have no intention of | tends, we believe, as far as the account of the 


entering into a discussion of the principles upon 
which his theory is based ; they embrace topics 


beyond the sphere of a literary journal, and open | 


up questions in social and political economy that 
require volumes for their elucidation. To re- 
constitute society as it exists in this nineteenth 
century is indeed a Herculean task ; and he who 
leads as well as points the way to a better state 
of things will deserve the gratitude of his race. 
At present, the world seems unprepared for any 
radical change in its social relations, whatever 
it may have in view with respect to its politi- 
cal ; and the man who thinks he possesses the ta- 
lisman which can equalize the burdens of human- 
ity, and do away with poverty, wretchedness, and 
vice, must not be surprised if his schemes are 
received with distrust, and looked upon as the 
emanations of a visionary brain. e have no 
inclination to join in the outery which has been 
raised against Fourier, whatever estimate we 
may be disposed to make of the character of his 
efforts, which, even if they fail in their main ob- 
ject, may incidentally lead to beneficial results, 
by the new direction which they have given to 
the thoughts of men. At all events it is well to 
have sume reliable information upon subjects 
which are now not unfrequently discussed in the 
public prints; and the exposition of Fourier’s 
doctrines contained in the present work (the 
mere external life of the man, the outward 
events of his career, being chronicled in a page), 
showing the gradual development of the theory 
in the mind of the inventor, is perhaps the most 
compendious statement of his views which has 
yet seen the light. It is written by an ardent 
friend and enthusiastic disciple, who has had 
access to every available source for the illus- 
tration of the character and opinions of his 
master ; and who has earnestly labored to rescue 
the brief record of his life from obscurity,-and 
to repel the obloquy which has been cast upon 
the principles tendencies of his system. 


capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, when ill health com- 
elled him to return to England. To this ex- 
Font the book has long been known to the lite- 
| rary world, as containing a faithful record of the 
events which passed under his eye or came 
within his official knowledge, told in a style 
which exhibited the author as skilful in the use 
|of the pen as the sword. Some one, whose 
name is not stated, has taken upon himself to 
bring the work down to the peace of 1814, in 
order to carry the narrative to a satisfactory 
|oompletion ; and hence the present pnblication, 
‘which is not so unsymmetrical as the twin 
| authorship might lead the reader to surmise, and 
forms a very reliable and interesting summary of 
\the principal events of that desperate struggle. 











Literary Intelligence. 


FINE ARTS. 


Recent Engravings and Works of Art, pub- 
| lished on the Continent: 
| Darstellungen aus den Evangelien, von F. Overbeck. 


| Ist number, 4 plates, $2. 
Combat ; painted by Ansdell, engraved by Ryall. 
| Sis 


Waiting for the Ferry Boat; painted by Herring, en- 
| graved by Giller. $18. 
| First Parting ; companion to Dawn of Love; painted 
| by Brooks, engraved by Simmons. $6. 

Waiting for Raitway Shares; painted by Bateman, 
drawn on Sione by Fabronius. $6. 

iginal Etchings, by Landseer. Large, in 

folio. $10. 


wa Siesta ; sre ey in a Snes painted by 
terhalter, engrav: vy Cousins. bh 

The Return from the Warren ; painted by Edwin Land- 
seer, engraved by Tn. Landseer. $9. 

These prints are to be found at the office of 
Goupil, Vibert & Co., 289 Broadway, which 
establishment has become a favorite resort of 
connoisseurs and amateurs, as they are sure to 
find there the latest productions of the best 


oe _______________f 
Publishers’ Circular. 


Having been compelled, in many instances, to glean the 
titles from Advertisements in the daily papers, this list hag 
not been as full and perfect in every particular as it is our 
desire to make it. Henceforth, if publishers, immediately 
upon the issue of any work, will forward to us a copy of 
the title-page and the price, marked “ Literary World's 
weekly list,” all deficiencies of this kind will be remedied. 
April 22. OSGOOD & CO. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM 2TH TO 16TH SEPT. 


ALBAN, THE PIRATE. A Romaunt of the Metropolis. 
By William Wallace (Berford & Co.), 25 cts. 

AMELIA ; or, a Young Lady's Vicissitudes. By Miss 
Leslie (Phila. Carey & Hart), 25cts. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT, No. 16 (C. M. Saxton, 200 
Broadway, Long & Brother, 32 Ann street). 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART, 
for September (C. 8S. Francis and Putnam). 

BONDMAID (THE). By Frederika Bremer. ‘Translat- 
ed from the Swedish by L.M.Putnam. (Boston: James 
Munroe & Co.) 

ELLET (MR8.)—The Women of the American Revolu- 
tion By Mrs, C. F. Eliet. 2 vols. I2mo. (Baker & 
Scribner.) 

EMBURY (MRS. EMMA C.)—Glimpses of Home Life; 
or, Causes and Consequences. By Mrs. Emma C. Em- 
bury. (New York: J.C. ay 

HAZLITT (WILLIAM).—The Miscellaneous Works of 
William Hazlitt. In five volumes. (Philadelphia: 
Carey & Hart), 12mo. cloth, price $5 

LECTURES ON YELLOW FEVER, its Causes, Pa- 
thology, and Treatment. By John Hastings, M.D., U.S.N. 
(Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston.) 

SPIRITUAL HEROES; or, Sketches of the Puritans, 
their Characier and Time. By John Stoughton. (New 
York: M. W. Dodd; Boston: Tappan, Whittemore & 


Mason.) 

SYSTEM OF HUMAN ANATOMY, General and Spe- 
cial. By Erasmus Wilson, M.D. 4th American, from 
the last English edition, Edited by Paul B. Goddard 
A.M., M.D. 1 large 8vo. vol. (Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard.) 

THRILLING INCIDENTS OF THE WARS OF THE 
United States: comprising the most Remarkable Events 
of the Revolution, the French War, the Indian War, 
the Second War with Great Britain, and the Mexican 
War. By John Frost. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth (Philadelphia : 
Carey & Hart) $3. 

WARNING (A) TO WIVES. By the Author of * The 
Jit.” (Berford & Co.) 25 cts. 
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AGRICULTURE.—The Use and Value of the Ammonia- 
cal Liquor and Refuse Lime of Gas Works for Agrical- 
tural Purposes. 8vo. pp. 22, sewed, 6d. 

BAIN (D.)—Observations upon the Potatoe Disease of 
1845 and 1846; being an Attempt to Disclose the Causes 
of that Disease, and, if possible, the Cure. By Donald 
Bain. 8vo. pp. 140, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

CULPEPPER’S Herbat? [inproved: a New Family Herbal 
of all the British and Foreign Herbs, Plants, Roots, &c., 
which are at present known to be useful to Man. By 
Richard Brook. 18mo. pp. 506, with plates, cloth, 3s. 6d 
plain; 6s. colored. 

SIMONDS (J. B.)—A Practical Treatise ou the Small-Pox 
in Sheep; describing its Nature and Treatment, and the 
Means of its Prevention: also, the Experiments instituted 
to ascertain its peculiar Features, and the best Meuns to 
Arrest its Fatal Consequences. By James B. Simonds. 
8vo. pp. 168, with 5 col’d plates, cloth, 6s. 

POTATOE DISEASE.—A Cure for the Potatoe Disease 
Proposed and Explained. By a Philanthropist. 8vo. pp. 
20, sewed, Is. 


EDUCATION. 


BOAG (J.)—A popular and Complete English Dictionary ; 
exhibiting the Pronuociation, Etymology, and Explana- 
tion, of every Word usually employed in Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art. Edited by the Rev. John Boag. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. pe 1534, cloth, 2is. 

BOSWORTH (J.)—A Compendious Anglo-Saxon and 
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By the Rev. Joseph Bosworth. 8vo. pp. 278, cl. 12s. 

B MAN'S (Dr. P.) Intermediate or Larger Greek 
Grammar. Transjated from the German, with a Biogra- 

ical Notice of the Author. Edited by Dr. Charlies 
upf. 3d edition, 8vo. pp. 498, cloth, 12s. 
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English History, for the use of the tary College, Sand- 
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Carmina. 12mo. 462, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

KEY 'O ARNOLD.—A New Key to the last Edition of 
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AMY MONE: a Romance of the Daysof Pericles By the 
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ALISON'S History of Europe. 7th edition, Vol. 20, 12mo. 
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CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADES; being contempo- 
rary Narratives of the Cruende of Richard Caeur de 
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and of the Crusade of St. Louis. By Lord Joho de 
Joinville. With (lustrations, Notes, and ladex. Square, 
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CONQUERORS of the New World and their Bonds- 
men: a Narrative of the Prncipal Events which led to 
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Domestic Precautions and Proper Treatment of the ap- 
proaching Epidemic. By Juhu Challice, Surgeon, é&c. 
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LAWRENCE (W.)—Lectures on Comparative Anatomy. 
thysiviogy, Zoulugy. and the Natural History of Man. 
By Wiliam, Lawrence, F.R.S. limo. pp. 406, with 12 
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MAUNDER (8.)—The Treasury of Natoral History ; or, 
a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature, iu which the 
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of interesting information iiiustrative of the Habits, In- 
stincts, and General Economy of the Auimal Kingdom : 
to which are added, a Syllavus of Practical Taxidermy 
and » Glossarial Index. By Samuel Maunder. Fep. dvo. 
pp. 826, with 900 woodcuts, 10s.; or, embossed binding, 
gilt edges, is. 

NATUKAL HISTORY OF THE HAWK TRIBE.—By 
J. W. Carleton. Lilustrated by A. Henning. 18mo. pp. 
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PATTEKSON’S (R.) ZOOLOGY.—No. 1, Invertebrate 
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SIMMONITE (W J )—The Astro- Philosopher and Meteo- 
rologist. By William Joseph Simmonite. vu. (Sheffield) 


pp. 240, boards, 10s. 

STRICKLAND (H.) and MELVILLE (A. G.)—The Dodo 
and its Kindred ; or, the Hi-tory, Affinities, and Osteology 
of the “ Dodo,” “ Solittire,” and other extinct Birds of 
the islands of Mauritius, Rodriguez, and Bourbon. By 
H. Strickland. M.A.,and A. G Melvilte, M.D. 4to. pp. 
152, with eighteen lithographic plates, cloth, 2te. 
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BILLING (R. W.) and W. BURN.—The Baronial and 
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taining 75 stee! plates and namerous wood cuts, with 
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pp. 660, 21s. 
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Sinclair. 2 vols. 12 mo. pp. 758, cloth, 10s. 
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ANTHEMS performed in the Cathedral Church of Dur- 
ham. Post 8vo. pp. 283, cloth, 4s. 

JUDAS MACUCABEUS: an Uratorio, Composed by G. F. 
Handel. Edited and arranged for the Organ and Piano- 
forte. by W Foster. Fotio, pp. 128, cloth. 5s. 

HUGUENOTS (LES), in Italian and English: a Grand 
Opera, in 4 Acts. The Music by G, Meyerbeer; the 
Livretti (translated from the Freach of E. Seribe) by 
Maofredo Maggivni, as represented at the Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden. I2mo. pp. 116, sewed, 18. 
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FLOYD (W.)—Ob<servations on Dog-Breaking. By Wil- 
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the Rev. Albert Burnes. Carefully edited by the Rev. 

Ingram Cobbin. Square, pp. 518, cloth, 4s. 
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lars, giving a detail of the Plans of the L[ustiwution, can be 
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NATIONAL MINIATURE GALLERY. 


EDWARD WHITE (vate J. R. CLARK). 
247 Broadway, New York 
(Over the Jewelry Store of Ball, Tompkins & Black). 

1S really splendid establishment has been recently 

still further improved by its preseat proprietor, and 
now offers every ficility tor the rapid production of Da- 
guerreotype Miniatures of the most extraordinary beauty. 
The rooms are very large and commodious, and arrange- 
ments have been made expressly with u view of taking 
groups of fizures. 

The Specimens of this wondrous art in this Gallery 
(there bing near a thousand Portraits of all oar most cele- 
brated men) should be examiaed by all who wish D iguer 
retype Miniatures, in order to see to what an astonishing 
degree of perfection this art has been brought. These 
Pictures are se necurate in outline, perspective, and fore- 
shortening, and so delicate in light, shade, and hue, as to 
surpyss «il others in their exquisite beauty. 

We are sure that intelligent persens, who can distin- 
guish between a good and bad picwure, will not long con- 
tinue to purchuse Daguerreoty pes that have nothing to re- 
commend them bat their tow price. 

The Pablic are respectfully invited to visit this Gallery. 
Prices as formerly. 816 3m 








Mason and Webb’s New Singing Book. 
THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. 


By MASON & WEBB. 


Now ready for delivery, ** The National Psalm- 
ist; a new Collection of Church Music, &c , 
by Lowell Mason and George James Webb.” 


HIS work, upon which more than three years of labor 
have been expended, is now presented to Choristers, 
Teachers of Music, and others, as 4 most Complete 


MANUAL OF PSALMODY, 


adapted to the use of Choirs, Congregations, Singing 
Schools, aud Musical Socicties. 

In addition to a large variety of entirely New Music 
| furnished in part by native or foreign contributors ex- 
| pressly for the work, * The National Psalmist” is velieved 
| to contiia ® larger amount, thin any otber collection, of 
| the rich and standird old tunes, which have stood the 
‘test of ages, but many of whieh are new to this 
| country. 
| It contains most of the popular English Chants, and its 
| Anthenis, mostly new, are well adapted both for Chuich 

worship and Choir practice. 
| Its Indexes are very complete ; embracing besides the 
usual Alphabetical and Metrical ludexes, an Index to 
First Lise» of Hymas, &c., and * Deseriptive Tables” in 
which the tunes are classified according tu their style and 
| character. 
| “Tbe National Psalmist” contains 119 tunes in Long 
Metre ; 137 ia Common Metre; 77 ia Short Metre, and 99 
| of various Particular Metres, ewnbracing all the varieties in 
| use ; also, 37 Anthems and Set Pieces. many of them fur 
{ nished expressly for the work by distinguished English 
| Composers, aad 107 Chants—including the Canticles of 
| the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

‘Terchers und others interested are invited to call and 

examine this work. Published and for sale by 


TAPPAN, WHITTEMORE & MASON, 
114 Washington Street, Boston. 


AUCTION SALE OF BOOKS, ETC. 
BANGS, RICHARDS, AND PLATT, 


Auctwn and Commission Merchants, 
204 BROADWAY, NBW YORK. 


EGULAR Sales of Books, St»tionery, &e., &c., on 

Monpays, Wupnespays. and Frarpays, of each 
Week. Consignments respectfully solicited, on which 
Cash advances will be made when required. 


AT PRIVATE SALE—1000 Hardiag’s Qu rto Bibles, 
No. 1; 1000 do. do. Nos. 2, 3, and 4; Also, « large assort- 
tment of Bibles in sheep extra, extra gilt. and Turkey mo 
roceo bindings, for sale cheap, by the case or smuller 
qaantities. 


BLANK BOOKS —An extensive assortment of Blank 
Books, footscap, demy and medium sizes, in full sheep and 
half Russia bindings ; also, half bound Blanks, Jong «nd 
broad fold quartos; Memorandum Bouks, Compo-iven 
Books, Serap Books, Portfolios, &c , well manufactured, (0 
which the attention of the trade is invited. s2tf 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN ONE VOL. POST ocr a | 
vo, 500 PAGES, CLOTH GILT. 
PRiceE $1 50. 


PETERESCHLEMIHL IN 
ou AMERICA. | 


For sale in New York b 
JOHN WILEY, Wi way, 
GEO. P. PUTNAM, 156 Broadway, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, and 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 222 Broadway. 


In Boston or 
WILLI D. TICKNOR & CO., Washington st., 
B. B. MUSSEY & CO., State street, and 
LITTLE & BROWN, Washington street. 


N. HICKMAN. 
In Washington by 
FRANCK TAYLOR, 
And by the BooxseLurRs generally throughout the 
Unitep States. 


| 

In Baltimore by | 
JAS. 8. WATERS, and 

} 
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“ The object of this work is to ‘catch the manners liv- | 
ing as they rise’ in connexion with the antagonisms of 
the present day, ‘ Novelties which disturb the peace,’ as 
Swedenborgianism, Transcendentalism, Fourierism, and | 
other Jems. The author has made these pages the vehicle 
of valuable information on all the topics of which he has 
treated.” } 





} 
“This isa marvellous book! The author in it pours | 

forth an astonishing profusion of knowledge and wit upon 

all subjects." —Christian Observatory. | 


“The best book of the season. It is the work of a 
scholar and man of genius; a volume everybody should | 
read."—N. Y. Observer. } 


“It may be styled a polyhedral satire, and evinces a | 
wonderful acquaintance with men and books.”—W\. Y. | 
Courier and Enquirer. } 


“This book will make a sensation in many quarters.” 
—Boston Alliance and Visitor. 


“The author with much vivacity and pleasantness ridi- 
cules the fashionable foilies of the day, as well as new 
fangled doctrines.” —Nati Intelli 


“ The author shows himself capable of vizorous thought, 
lofiy eloquence, and deep pathos.”—Christian Examiner. 


* Peter's forms of description are of the first order of ex- 
cellence ; hig satire is trenchant, adroit, and keen; his ob- 
servation acute and clear.’’ — Knickerbocker. 


“If you wish to be as much entertained as you ever 
were in one day of your life, then make an early acquaint- 
ance with ‘Peter Schiemihl in America.’ "—Boston 
Traveller. 


“The work ts unique, it has life and force; and it is 
characterized by sound morality, and elevated evangelical 
piety. It evinces in the writer great stores of inforwation, 
and the skill to muke them available. To the mature and 
general reader, it will be a rich and edifying repast.”— 
Mother's Journal. 


“One of the most entertaining works we have read for 
many a day, as well as one of the best written. Who the 
author is we know not; but we do know that the book will 
meet with a rapid sale wherever an inkling of its charac- 
ter leaks out... ... It is full of everything of the best, 
and you can scarcely open it at random without striking 
upon some sketch or dialogue to enchain your attention.” 
—Germantown Telegraph. 


“ He is a man of extensive reading and observation.”— 
Reflector and Watchman. 


“ A rare book. Who in the world wrote it? Here are 
nearly five hundred pages with gems on every one of 
them. The satire is equx! to that of Don Quix tte or As- 
modeus. The hits at society in this country are admirable 
and well painted. The hnu:bugs of the day are skilfully 
shown up, and the morals of the book are unexception- 
able.” —Godey's Lady's Book. 


“In conclusion we are prepared to say, that Peter 
Schlemihl is an execedingly clear and well written work 
—that the author has displayed a considerable amount of 
book lore in its composition—that the story is interesting 
and instructive—that we have been entertained and edified 
by its perusal ; and that it possesses merits of a more than 
ordinary character. We cordially recommend it to the 
reading community, since we are sure they will be benefit 
ed as weil as entertained by the revelations contained in 
the pages of Peter."— The National Era. 


“We commend the book as equal to anything in the col- 
lection of D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. —W. O. 
Commercial Times. 





“ The author, whoever he may be, has read much; and 
has been at least a looker on in Venice, if not a pariici;a- 
tor in the follies of fashionnble life. . . . It fis neatly put- 
lished, and will be extensively read.”—Evening Bulletin. 
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By Mrs. ELLET. 


2 vols. 12mo. 
LLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS. 


CAN REVOLUTION. 


By Rev. E. L. MAGOON. 
l vol. 12mo. with Portraits. 


RETIRING FROM BUSINESS ; 
Or, the Rich Man’s Error. 
By T. S. ARTHUR, 1 vol. 18mo, 


COMPLETE WORKS 
or 


REV. DANIEL A. CLARK, 
WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
By Prof. GEO. SHEPARD. 


A New Edition. In two volumes octavo. 


LECTURES ON SHAKSPEARE. 


By H. N. HUDSON. 
Second Edition. Two vols. 12mo. 











B.& 8. will publish in a few days 
WREATHS OF FRIENDSHIP. 
A beautiful Juvenile Gift-book, 





By T. S. ARTHUR. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
BURNS; 


AS A POET AND AS A MAN, 
By SAM’L TYLER, Esq. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


THE GAMBLER ; 
OR, A POLICEMAN’S STORY. 


By CHAS. BURDETT. 
1 vol. 18mo, 


By BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
89 2 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau Street. 


HIGH-SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


A HIGH-SCHOOL 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Abridged from the American Dictionary of Noah Web- 
ster, LL.D. 


WITH ACCENTED VOCABULARIES OF CLASSICaL, SCRIP- 
TURE, AND MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 
BY WILLIAM G. WEBSTER. 


This is a neat duodeciimo volume of 360 pages, and is de- 
signed to furnish for schools a vocabulary of the more com- 
mon words which constitute the body of our language, 
with nuwerous technical terms in the sciences and arts, 
and many words and phrases from other languages, which 
are often met with in English books, with a brief definition 
of each. Such participles, as are also adjectives, have 
been inserted immediately after their verbs, as well as 
those which «re irregular, or not of easy formation. but 
mostly without definition, as their meaning may be exsily 
deduced friim the primitive under which they stand. lrre 
gular plurals are given in this work, as also the plurals of 
nouns in ey, there being 4 great tendency even among g 10d 
writers to mis-spell plurals of thie class, Subjoined to the 
work ure also accented vocabularies of Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture proper names, and a list of modern Geographical 
names, with their pronunciation as given by the latest au- 
thorities. 

The orthography and pronunciation in this volume are 
made to conespond closely with the recent editions of Dr. 
Webster’s works, issued under the editorship of Prof. 
Gvodrich, of Yale College. Published and for sale 

HUNTINGTON & SAVAG 














“Lord .Hervey’s George IT. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED, 
MEMOIRS 


OF THE 


REIGN OF GEORGE THE SECOND, 


FROM HIS ACCESSION TO THE 


Death of Queen Caroline. 
By JOHN LORD LERVEY. 
Edited from the Original Manuscript at Ickworth, 
BY THE 
Rr. Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER, LL.D., F.R.S., &c 
In 2 handsome vols. royal }2mo. extra cloth. 


“Two uncommonly interesting volumes, of that delight- 
ful class midway between history and biography—eom- 
bining the generalities of the one with the personal details of 
the other—which of } te years has constituted the fivorite 
reading of those who unite taste and reflection—a love of 
fact with a desire of amusement."—Vew York Home 
Journal. 


“Certainly nobody has ever drawn so intimate and fa- 
miliar a picture of the interior of a court as the world is 
now favored with in these memvirs of Lord Hervey. But 
the world has to congratulate iiself on the whole that 
Lord Herveys have not been forthcoming for all our 
queens and kings. The information, though Inghly to- 
structive, is by no meuns of the profitable sort. it is a 
lively picture of a most odious and revolting thiog.”— 
Examiner. 

“These volumes are, in every sense of the word, the 
greatest acecssion to our English Historfeal Literature, 
made since the publication of Pepys’ Diary and Walpole’s 
Memoirs. The style, if we forgive a certain antithesis of 
manner, is good, the observations are from the fountain 
head, and the matter curiously confirmatve of Walpole’s 
Remiviscences, Letters, and Memoirs.""—Atheneum. = 


“ Two volumes containing more agr-eable and instruc- 
tive reading we have not encountered for muny months. 
They nre well pricted, upon large and legible type.”"— 
The Knickerbocker. 

“Weean only add our hearty endorsement of the 
opinion pronounced by ove of our English contemporaries, 
that these memoirs are among the most interesting and 
important works of the kind recently published.’'— Boston 
Times. 

“The work gives an interesting account of the events 
of the reign of George I1., and is so replete with valuable 
political and histerical information, the intrigues of courts, 
camps, and individuals, that it cannot be perused by any 
render of taste without interest and instruction.”’—Savan- 
nah Kepublican. 

“One of those exceedingly sgreeable books of which 
the English press has within a few years supplied so large 
a number, in whieh public events of the highest impor- 
tance are exhibited through the medium of private me- 
moirs, and matters of state wre deligh*fully blended with 
gossiping anecdotes.— Philadelphia North American. 

“ Here. however, we must part (for the present) from 
two most readable volumes, which even Sir Robert Wal- 
pole—who is said to have called all history a lie—would, 
perhaps, have admitted to be nearer the trath than many 
works making greater pretensions to historical accuracy.” 
—Atheneum, 2d Notice. 

“I know of no such sear and intimate picture of the 
interior of a Court: no other memoirs that J have ever 
read, bring us so immediately, so actually into not merely 
the presence, but the company of the personages of the 
royal circle. : 

** Lord Hervey is, ] may venture to say, almost the Bos- 
well of George If. and Queen Caroline."—E£d, Preface. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


POEMS. By the Authors of Jane Eyre, Wildfell Hall, 
&c., &c. One 12mo. volume, boards. 

MIRABEAU ; a Life History. In Four Books. In one 
royal I2ui0. volume, extra cloth. 

SOMERVILLF’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, in one 
royal I2ino. volume, extra cloth. 

STEINMETZ’S HISTORY OF TUE JESUITS, from 
the Foundation of their Society to its Suppression by 
Pope Clement XIV.; their Missions throughout the 
World ; their Educational System and Literature ; with 
their revival and present state. in two handsome vols. 
small 8vo. extra cloth. 

MISS MARTINEAU’S EASTERN LIFE; PRESENT 
and Past. In one volume crown 8vo. extra cloth. 

LOUIS BLANC’S HISTORY OF TEN YEARS, 
1830—1840; or, France under Louis Philippe. in two 
volumes small 8vo, extra cloth. 

LOUIS BLANC’S HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION 
of 1789. One volame smal! 8vo. extra cloth. wf 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


COOPER’S BEE HUNTER!! 


WAAR AAA Annan 


THE OAK OPENINGS; 


THE BEE HUNTER. 
FENIMORE COOPER. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


By J. 





The following Notices have already appeared. 


“ [tis one of those life-picturing books which can scarcely fail to please every reader. Western character, often 
created by circumstances, or if not created, shaped thereby, assumes a variety of feature, the contemplation of which 
never fails to afford rich amusement. Cooper has, in this novel, drawn some of the happiest scenes that even his high 
descriptive powers have ever produced *— Troy —— 

“ Western character, — and controlled us it is by the force of circumstances, is rarely portrayed, and there is a 
happy vein of humor pervading the work, that wil! secure for it a large circle of readers, he title is purely the lan- 

uage of the Far West, where formerly the pursuit of the wild bee, and the appropriation of its stored-up sweets, 
formed a peculi:s and lucrative employment to quite a number of the hardy pioneer settiers."’— Tribune. 

“ Belongs to the early class of tales by the author; and, in our opinion, equal to the very best of that series.” — 


Weekly Dispatch. 
“ The scenes are laid athome. The book is, we are happy to say, in the author's old style ; and to say this is to 


estublish its merit.’’"— Boston Atlas. 


The Adventures of a Medical 
BEING STORIES IN MY LIFE. 
By ROBERT DOUGLAS, Surgeon, R.N. 
IN TWO VOLS.-——PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


Extracts from many Notices of this Work. 


“ We welcome a great addition just made to our travelled literature. Our records of travels, and of historical and 
biographical events, give the first place to our narrators. Mr. Douglas has placed himself in the front rank of this 
class of writers.”"—Ezaminer. 

‘* The most extraordinary production that has issued from the press for years.” — Weekly Chronicle. 

“ Original, vigorous, ng, and absorbingly interesting.’’—Jerrold'’s Newspaper. 


ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER. 


FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES. 
With Engravings of every species of American Game, drawn from Life by the Author. 
By H. W. HERBERT, Esq. 
Author of “ Deer-stalking,”’ * My Shooting-Box,” “ Principal Contributor to Hawker on Shooting,” &c., &c. 

To name H. W. Herbert, . & practical sportsman and writer for the past eighteen years, as the author of the 
work, may be deemed quite sufficient. He has been careful to leave no part of his greene unbeaten. Advice, instruc- 
tion, illustration, are the leading points of the book. ‘The lessons upon Upland, Lowland, Bay, Marsh, and, indeed, all 
kinds of ing, are mostadmirably managed ; as are, also, the more roving diversions of our Wild Western 
Reserves. A considerable portion of the work is a ated to the consideration of the aids of the sportsman, THE 
Doe and the Gun. The chapters upon the dog are, perhaps, the most complete, instructive, and valuable, that have 
ever been written. Breed, training, field and kennel management, diseases. treatment, have the fullest 
benefit of eighteen years’ study experience. 

BURGESS, STRINGER & CU., Pus.isuers, 
222 Broedway, N. Y. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 
PARIS EDITIONS. 


TS Subscribers would inform the Trade that they 
keep on hand, and are constantly receiving from Paris, 
the most approved works in the various departments of 
education, ae History, Geo, 


Student. 
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IN PRESS. 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


Siath President of the United States. 
By a distinguished writer, with a portrait on steel, [2mo. 


DERBY, MILLER & CO., 
Auburn, New York. "a! 


| They have also a | assorunent of French works 
CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


|suitable for Presents, School Rewards, &¢., many of 
HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 


| which anaes with rich Engravings, plain and 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books | “ates” Foreign editiews of Brantoh eed hein ae: 
adapted to their wants :— 


| Also, Foreign editions of Spanish and Italian School 
| Books, and American editions, including those edited by 

AINSWORTH'S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. 
Chea 


The | F. Sales. 
t Latin Lexicon a in the country, and | Also a good Assortment of 
suited to all the wants of the Student. STANDARD AND LIGHT FRENCH READING. 
ANTHON'S pecan pc] Pg ae ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
Latin Dictionary ; containing ‘ e larger) nas 
Loxioone, and a only in the Quotations and Refer. ot 611 Bocadwey. 


Seginier, and Or Ladiey Seana | )~6—SW ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 


KINGSLEY'S TACITUS. 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


JACOBS’S LATIN READER. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete 
edition of this Author, Published in this country. 
LEVERET'’S NEW LATIN TUTOR, CAmee mpage! sy mary Se his Office ~ u 
arge assortment of new handsome 8 
SMART’S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The pared to execute priating of every desetigtion Le the 
style and on the most reasonable terms. 
Books in Foreign , Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
ich. Gentiemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the 


, Grammar, 
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, Chemistry, Arithmetic, 
Books, Phrase Books, Dictionaries, &c , &c 








works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, 
for the use of those who are desirous of — and 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the tin Lan- 


— URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 
44 North Fourth st. Philad. 





printed with accuracy and 

their works through the press, may depend (as h ore) 
japon the utmost care being to ensure their correct- 

n6 uf ness. 


of 


[Sept. 16. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE 
91 Joun Street, corner or Gotp, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Sieel Pen has been un. 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRaBiLity with BLasTiciITy, adaptation 
in its many qualities to the various styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 


CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 


WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 

NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 

PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Embossing, &€c. 


VICTORIA 


AND 


CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Crotun 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of cureap Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 





jyl tf HENRY OWEN, Agent 
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THE LITERAR 
AND WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 
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BY FREDERICK A. ADAMS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. BIXBY & CO, LOWELL. 


The Revised Edition of this School Book, on larger type, is now ready for sale. 





The ‘~ character accorded to this work on its first publication, by some of the most distinguished Mathemati- 
cians and Teachers, has been fully sustained in the numerous schools where it has been used. 
It occupies new and unappropriated ground. By the successful treatment of Mental Arithmetic, as applied to 


large numbers, it conducts the student in a natural and logical way from the first elements, as taught in the Primary | 
It thus supplies a want that has tong been felt by teachers | 


Books, through the whole course of Written Arithmetic. 
and by business men. 


The Second Part contains an extended practice, with brief, but sufficient rules and explanations in all the opera- 
tions of common Arithmetic. The questions are numerous, of a practical character, and original throughout. 


The Revised Edition contains several rules, and a considerable number of examples not found in the former | attention. 


editions ; thus embodying everything which it is thought might add to its completeness and value as a school book. 


For Sale by the Booksellers generally. 
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THE GRAND COLLECTION 
OF THE 
WORKS OF THE 


OLD MASTERS. 


Is to be again opened, 
On and after Monday the 20th of March, at the 


GALLERY OF THE 
LYCEUM BUILDING. 
mi8tf No. 563 Broadway.—Admittance 25 cents. 


The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT'S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest 
sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and substan- 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 

best English edition, at much less price. To be had with 

or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 
selves with over twenty steel engravings, by the first 
artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 
Royal Quarto, 


[n neat, plain binding, “ > d - from $3 to $5 
“ Turkey Morocco, extra, gilt edges o) &: 6eo be 
ee... * with splendid Plates, “ 10to lo 
Beveled side, gilt clasps and Illumi- 

nations, . - * Bo 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE, 


The Bible, without note or comment. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 


In neat, plain binding, ° 4 ® - from $3 to $5 
“ Turkey Moroceo,giltedges,. . . “ 6to 12 
ye sa with splendid Steel Engrav- 
ings, . : ° Oto 15 
“ «clasps, &c., with plates and illumina- 
tions, . . ° : ° 15 to 25 
“ rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, Bto 50 
SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE, 
In neat, plain binding, . P . from 1 75 to2 50 
“ Turkey Moreceo, giltedges, . 2 50to 5 00 
ae = with splendid 
gravings. . ‘ 3 30 to 8 00 
clasps, &c, with plates and 
iliuminations, =. . 10 00 to 12 00 
“ rich velvet, with richty gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 00 


THE 1S8mo, OR PEW BIBLE. 


“ “ 


steel en- 


In neat plain binding , 50 cents to I 00 
“ Imitation, gilt edge $1 CO wo 1 50 
“ Turkey, super extra a ae 1 75 to 2 25 
os ~ with clasps. 2 530 to 3 75 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments 3 50 to 8 WO 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 


type, and steel plates. 
Tn neat, plain binding . .  « Scents to 1 00 
** tacks, or pocket-book style - 7% “ tol 00 
“ roan, imitation, giltedge - . 100 “ tol 50 
“ Turkey, super extra ' . . 153 * w200 
~ “ «8 —« giltclasps . 250 “ to 350 
“ Velvet, with richly giltornaments 300 “ to 700 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
mil ‘f Philadelphia. 





BEAUTIFUL 
PRESENTATION BOOKS, 


FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


THE WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES. Beautifully 
Illustrated by 12 Engravings on Steel by Sartain, from 
Original Designs by Rossiter; the Literary Contents 
principally by Eminent American Divines. Edited by 
the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. Splendidly bound in rich 
and elegant Bindings. 


THE AMERICAN FEMALE POETS: with Biographi- | 


cal and Critical Notices, and Copious Selections from 
their Writings. Edited by Miss Caroline May. Illus- 
trated by a Portrait, and beautiful Vignette Title Page. 
Bound in cloth plain, cloth gilt, and Turkey Morocco. 


THE BRITISH FEMALE POETS: with Biographical | 


and Critical Notices, and Copious Selections. 
by Geo. W. Bethune, D.D. With a Portrait of the Hon. 
rs. Norton, and a Vignette Residence of Mrs. He- 
mans. Bound in plain cloth, cloth gilt, and Turkey 
Morocco. 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. 
Hughs, author of * Aunt Kitty’s Tales,” &c,. A beau- 
tiful Juvenile volume, in cloth extra, gilt. 





ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF 


SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS 
and Prophets, Dlustrating Important and Prominent 
Events in the Old Testament. Edited by the Rev. H. 
Hastings Weld. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR, Illustra- 


tive of his Life and Passion. Edited by the Rev. Rufus 
W. Griswold. 
SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES, 


Iilustrative of Important Events in the New Testament. 

Edited by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 

Each volume contains eight fine steel plates, engraved 
in the best style by Sariain, with contributions from the 
most eminent writers of this and other countries. 


THE MIRROR OF LIFE; An Original Work. Edited | 
With twelve Lilustrations on | 


by Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 
Steel, engraved by Sartain, from Original Designs, 
tifully bound in various styles. 


BETHUNE’S LAYS OF LOVE AND FAITH, AND 
other Poems, a beautiful demy octavo volume, in vari- 


ous bindings. 
WATSON'’S NEW DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
Quotations. Third edition, in various bindings. 


MRS. TUTHILL’S YOUNG LADIES’ HOME. With 
a new frontispiece, in cloth extra and gilt. 


Orders from the Trade are invited, to whom a liberal 
discount will be given by the publishers. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Puttape: Pata. 


To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 


From London, 
EG to inform Publishers, Printers, ete., that they have 
just opened their Offices at 98 Broapway, N. Y., op- 


posite Trinity Church, where they are prepared to execute 
any description of work in the above line in a first-rate 


manner. \ large assortment of specimens may be seen 


beau- 
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in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 
98 Broadway. 
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| WELLS’ ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


HE publishers of the School Grammar by W. H 
Wells, have the pleasure t0 announce to the nume- 
rous patrons of that book, that they have just published 
the Elementary Grammar by the same author, designed 
| for beginners. A book better suited for young learners 
} than any heretofore publishes. The work is strictly 
| elementary in itscharacter. The ‘efinitions and rules cor- 
| respond very nearly with those of the School Grammar ; 
| but the explanations and illus:rations are more simple and 
| full, and the Exercises have been mostly rewritten. 
| ‘The more difficult and abstruse principles of Grammar 
| are not embraced in the plan of the work, and they have 
| accordingly been excluded. 

The learner is required to make constant applications of 
the principles as he advances ; and the Exercises in Com- 
| pesition which are interspersed throughout the work, will 
| greatly facilitate the labor of learning “ te speak and write 
| correctly’’ ‘The chapter on Analysis has received special 


WELLS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. The eightieth thou- 
| sand of this Grammar has just been issued. The work 
has recently been re-stereoty ped, and the author has avail- 
ed himself of the o portunity to introduce several impor- 
tant improvements. The chapter on Analysis has been 
revised and enlarged with great care. The work has 
been divided into sections, for convenience of reference ; 
and the different sizes of type will be found to be more dis- 
tinct than in previous editions. 


[The following critical Notice of Wells’s Grammar, by 
| the State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Michi- 
gan, has been received by the author]. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN: 


Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Monroe, November 22, 1847. { 


Dear Sir :—I have just completed a critical examina- 
tion of your Grammar. Having read the entire work with 
great care, permit ine to say to you, I consider it the best 
School Grammar I have ever seen. There are, on nearly 
every page of the work, evidences of the profoundest re- 
| search ; still, there is a simplicity and clearness in the de- 
| finitions and illustrations, which renders it level to the 





| capacity of childhood. 

I have derived great satisfaction from every page of the 
work; and I may add, J am speciaily gratified with the 
following parts and features of it:—1. The chapter on 
Oral Instruction, which is eminently calculated, if proper- 
ly used by teachers, to create in the minds of even youn 
pupils, a love for the study of the English language, and, 
atthe same time, to impart to them many of its leading 
principles. 2. The exercises in the Elementary Sounds of 
the language. It is not enough for children to know that 
letters have a certain number of sounds, which, in too 
many instances, is all they learn in relation to them. 
They should be able to utter, with ease and accuracy, 
every element of the language, and properly to analyse 
and cinssify the el tary ds of every spoken word. 
3. The very sensible remarks in relation to Analysis, 
Parsing, and the Connexion of Words. A class will derive 
incomparably more benefit from brief exercises in Ana- 
lysis, and from tracing the connexion between the leading 
words of a sentence or aph, according to the teach- 
ing of your Grammar, than from extended exercises in the 

inary routine of parsing. 4. The eminently practical 
character of the work. Pupils are not only taught to ana- 
lyse correct sentences, but what is equally important, to 
apply the principles of Grammar in appropriate “ exer- 
c in composition.” If every child that studies gram- 
mar would engage in frequent exercises in composition, it 
would soon be regarded no more of a task to write letters 
and compositions, than it now is to tell familiar and 
pleasing anecdotes. But not to be more specific, I will 
| only add, 5. The exemplification of principles taught b 
| copious illustrations drawn from a large number of stand- 
| ard authors. This I consider one of the most recommend- 
| atory features of your work. Itcertainly is one which has 
| cost you immense labor. Here, your research and dis- 














crimination are worthy of all praise. In this respect your 

work greatly surpasses any other with which I am ac- 
quainted. 

Having expressed to you, so freely, my opinion of the 


merits of your Grammar, |! hardly need inform you I shall 
use my influence to secure its general introduction and use 
in the schools of this State. 

It affords me pleasure to learn that you are engaged in 
the preparation of an Introduction to the School Grammar. 

Wishing you success commensurate with your labors, in 
| Ard commendable efforts to advance the cause of popular 

ucation, 

T remain, Dear Sir, yours truly, 

IRA MAYHEW, Supt. of Public Instruction. 

The book is still in great demand, and has been intro- 
duced into the Schools of the most prominent towns in the 
United States, among which are Salem, Lowell, New 
Bedford, Springfield, Newburyport, Andover, Danvers, 
Lawrence, Bradford, Mass.; Brattleboro, Vt.; Newport, 
Bristol, Kingston, Westerly, and Coventry, R. 1.; Bruns- 
wick, North Yarmouth, Thomaston, Bucksport, Gardiner, 
Me.; Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio; &c. &c. 

Copies of books will be furnished to teachers and school 
committees, for examination, free of charge. 


W. H. WARDWELL, Andover, Mass. 
J. P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 

M. H. NEWMAN & CO, New York. 
W. H. MOORE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. MePARREN, Detroit, Michigan. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


N. AMERICAN 
FIRST CLASS READER; 
wou anon cap 


FI 
TOWER’S SERIES FOR COMMON 
SCHOOLS, 


IN WHICH THE HIGHER PRINCIPLES OF ELOCU- 
TION ARE EXPLAINED, AND ILLUSTRATED 
BY APPROPRIATE EXERCISES. 

By D. B. TOWER AND CORNELIUS WALKER. 
PUBLISHED BY 


CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John sireet, New York. 


Tower's Series are as follows: 
TOWER’S GRADUAL PRIMER ; Or, First Reader, 
“INTRODUCTION TO GRADUAL READER, 
INTERMEDIATE READER, 
GRADUAL READER, 
PRACTICAL READER, 
*  N, AMERICAN FIRST CLASS READER. 
This Series is believed to be mure perfect and consistent 
than any now in use; taking the scholar from the alpha- 
bet, step by step, to a practical Treatise of the higher and 
more expressive Elements of Elocation. 


C. & B. also publish 
TOWER’S GRADUAL SPELLER, 
In harmony with the above Series. 


TOWER’S INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA 
AND KEY. 

This work requires only to be known, to be universally 
“nsed. It bears the same retation to the Algebraic Text 
‘Books in common use, as that sustained by “ Colburn’s 
First Lessons” to previous treatises upon Arithmetic. 


TOWER’S GRADUAL LESSONS 
IN GRAMMAR. 
It is based entirely on the analysis and composition of 
sentences, consequently from the beginning‘eutirely of a 
practical character. 


GUERNSEY’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
It is comprehensive in its plan, simple in style, and will 
be readily understood by the young. 
It seeks to illustrate the presence and providence of God 
in our national affairs. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
The design of this work is to awaken a spirit of inquiry 
in the minds of youth, by bringing before them in as con- 
densed and simple a manner as possible, some of the most 
interesting portions of the History or THe ANIMAL 
Kinepom. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Beautifully Ulustrated, and eminently adapted to 
inners, 


SMITH’S QUARTO; 
Or, Second Book in Geography. 
This isa concise and comprehensive work, Steel Maps, 
open type, appropriate cuts, and elegantly printed. 
The whole in one volume, and the Questions on the 
Map are found opposite the maps. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
A more extended Work on the same Subject. 


SMITH’S PRACTICAL AND MENTAL 
ARITHMETIC AND KEY; 


In which Mental Arithmetic is combined with the Use 
of the Slate. 


SMITH’S NEW ARITHMETIC. 
12mo. Embracing the whole of Arithmetic in one Book. 


CLAGGETT’S ELOCUTION ; 
Or, Elocution Made Easy. 


CLAGGETT’S AMERICAN EXPOSITOR; 
Or, Intellectual Definer. 
The above are Published b 
CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John street, New York. 
Who have a full supply of SCHOOL BOOKG, and 
other Articles in the Bookselling Line, which they sell 
eheup for cash, or approved credit. s2tf 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
2 ASTOR HOUSE 


(Barclay Street), 


EGS to call the attention of his Friends, the Public, 
and the Trade, to the beautiful and cheap Tauchnitz’ 
Edition of the Barrisn AuTuors, viz: 


COLLECTION OF 


BRITISH AUTHORS, 


Elegant Type, Pocket Form, very convenient for Travel- 
lers. Each volume sold separately at the luw 
rate of Thirty-seven and a half Cents. 


LIST OF AUTHORS PUBLISHED. 


AINSWORTH. 3 vols. 

DICKENS. 16 vols. 

BURNS. i vol. 

LADY FULLERTON. 3 vols. 

JAMES. 19 vols. 

SCOTT. 10 vols. 

LADY BLESSINGTON. 6 vols. 

BULWER. 20 vols. 

D'ISRAELI. 6 vols. 

MRS. GORE. 1 vol. 

LEWES. 1 vol. 

WARREN. 6 vols. 

BYRON. 5 vols. 

THOMAS MOORE, 5 vols. 

MARRYAT. 9 vols. 

LEVER. 9 vols. 

A WHIM AND [TS CONSEQUENCES. 1 vol. 

JAMES'’S THEODORE BROUGHTON. Vol. 1. 

DICKENS'S DOMBEY AND SON. 3 vols. 

BELL’S JANE EYRE. 2 vols. 

SHAKSPEARE. 7 vols., and Others. 

The Trade are particularly requested to inspect this 

beautiful and very salable edition of the most distinguish- 
ed Novelists, as they will find it in their own interest to 


provide their stock, at least with specimens, which cannot 
fail to secure them orders. 


JAMES & MOLE’S English and French, and French and 
English Dictionary. 12mo. sewed, $1 50. 


JAMES'S English and German, and German and English 
Dictionary. 12mo. sewed, $1. 


& Both these valuable Dictionaries have the Pronun- 
ciation and Accentuation, and are admirably adapted for 
the use of Colleges or Private Classes, a2é it 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


TS subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with all the requisites of 
workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
avorable as in any other Foundry. 
N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 


who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
above :— 
Wiley & Putnam. 
Robert Carter. 
M. H. Newman & Co. 
Harper & Brothers. 
Roe Lockwood & Son. 
8.8. & W. Wood, 
Collins & Brother. H. & S8.Raynor. 
Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 
American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 


T. B. SMITH, 216 William street. 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Srereoryre Founpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 

His facilities for stereot ¢ heavy works at short 
notice and for executing MaTaematicaL Works, and 
Worxs in Foreien Lanevaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 

Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 
terms. 

Specimens of work wil] at all times be furnished, and 
references given to the most respectable publishers in the 





M. W. Dodd. 
Baker & Scribner. 
Lewis Colby & Co. 
Daniel Fansrhaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 
R. Craighead. 








United States. 


[Sept. 16. 
NEW BOOKS. 
Now Just Ready, 
THE MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 


oF 
MARTIN F. TUPPER, A.M., F.R.S. 
NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 


In one elegant demy 16mo. volume. Frontispiece, Stee! 
Plate, bound in cloth, gilt, and gilt edges, 
Turkey, &c. &c. 


The same, 32mo. Various Bindings. 


THE SYBIL’S CAVE; 
A Book of Poetical Oracles. 
In Two Parts, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


By MRS. ANNA BACHE. 
One volume, 32mo. muslin gilt, and gilt edges. 
THE OFFERING OF LOVE. 32mo. mus. gt. eds. front. 
THE GIFT OF LOVE. “ “ 
THE CASKET OF LOVE. 
AFFECTION’S GIFT. 
GIFT OF A FRIEND. 


ANNUALS FOR 1849. 
THE HYACINTH ; 


Or, Affection’s Gift for 1849. 
Six Plates, fine cloth gilt, and gilt edges. 


THE GIFT OF FRIENDSHIP; 


A Token of Remembrance for 1849. 
Six Plates, morocco gilt. 


THE PEARL; 


A Christmas, New Year's, and Birth-Day 
Present for 1849. 
Six fine colored Plates, cloth gilt, and gilt edges. 
These Annuals have been much improved, and are 
offered as the most popular and salable in the Market. 


THE POETRY OF LOVE. Selected and Arranged by 
the Editor of “ Poetry of Affvetious.” 32mo. cloth gill, 
morocco, and ‘Turkey morocco super. 

COMMON PRAYER. 18mo. pica, splendidly bound in 
Bevelled Boards, Antique. 

Do. = do. Alto Relievo. 
Do. do. | Embossed silk velvet, sup. gilt Clasp. 
Published and for Sale 
HENRY F. ANNERS, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 
48 North Fourth street, below Arch, 
s2 PHILADELPHIA. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 


51 Jonn street, N. Y., 


Have in Press, and will publish in September, 
CHAMBERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


A New American Edition, from the Revised and 
Improved Edinburgh Edition. 
By D. M. REESE, LL.D. 
CHAMBERS’ GEOLOGY, 
CHEMISTRY, 
ZOOLOGY, 
PHILOSOPHY, 
DRAWING, 
PHYSIOLOGY, 
TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
These works are issued by the Messrs. Chambers, °f 
Edinburgh, who are <nown in Great Britain and Amen 
by their numerous and vainable publications. intended 
specially for schools, and for the diffusion of intelligence 
on all seentific and practical subjects. They have 
secured for the authorship of this series, the labors . 
some of the first professors in Scotland, in the seve! 


branches. Many engravings illustrate the several vo! ume 
and they will be found sdniirable text books, as wel! «s® 








rich addition te the School and Family Library. 
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OF BOOKS, 


Free of Duty, &c., 


BY 


JOHN WILEY, 


161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, AND 13 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


THE AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY (estastisHep rn 1838) is still continued at 13 Paternoster Row, London; and through it and 


other arrargenents in France and Germany, every facility is afforded to private persons, as well as to BookseLLers and Pusuic Institutions, for procuring Books, Stationery, 


Maps, &c., &c., from ail the Principal Cities of Europe, 


in the most expeditious and economical manner. 


Particular attention is given also to the procuring of oLpy and scarce Booxs, by means of Advertising, &c., &e., and long experience (upwards of twelve years) in the 
execution of all kinds, gives him advantages that are inferior to none, and which cannot fail to be appreciated by those who favor him with their basiness. 


An order for a single volume will at all times receive the same careful attention as larger orders. Any party preferring to correspond directly with the London house, will 
find their orders promptly attended to, provided they are addressed “ JOHN WILEY, 13 Paternoster Row, London” and accompanied with a remittance or satisfactory 


references. 


BOO 


KS, &c., 


DUTY FREE. 


*,* By a recent Act of Congress, att CottecEes, Acapemies, Seminaries oF LEARNING, OR OTHER SOcIETIES ESTABLISHED FOR 


PurLosorpntcaL oR LITERARY PURPOSES, OR FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE Fine Arts, may imporT Booxs, Mars, Coins, Statuary, PuitosopnicaL Apparatus, &c., 
FREE OF DUTY. Public Instituticns of this description, wishing to secure this advantage, will have their orders executed in a most satisfactory manner by forwarding them to 


Joun Witey. 


N. B.—_CATALOGUES of New Books published in London, with CHEAP LISTS, &c., are put up monthly in small packages, and forwarded gratis to all who may 


desire them. 


Orders 





Forwarded by Every Steamer; 


and, if desired, and the Books can be readily procured, they will be received by return Steamer. 





BOOKS IN PRESS 
BY 


B. B. MUSSEY & CO., 


BOSTON. 


Poems: by John: G. Whittier. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. BILLINGS, 
And Engraved on Steel by American Artists. 
1 vol. octavo, handsomely bound. 
Will be ready by the First of November. 


Handbuch der Alten Geographie 
(Manual of Ancient Geography) 


OF DR. S. C. SCHIRLITZ, 
Professor in the Royal Gymnasium at Wetzlar. 


Accompanied by the Atlas of E. Von Sydow, by Profes'rs 
Becx and Fevron of Cambridge. 








Lectures. on Modern History, 


FROM THE IRRUPTION OF THE NORTHERN 
NATIONS TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


BY WILLIAM SMYTH, 


Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge (England). 
Third American from the Fifth London Edition. With a 
Preface, List of Books, é&c., &c. 
BY JARED SPARKS, 
McLean Professor of Ancient and Modern History in 
| Harvard University. al9 eowtN1 


STANFORD & SWORDS 


LATELY PUBLISHED 
HORNE’S COMPLETE WORKS, 


Psalms. 2 vols. 8vo. 


work. 1610. 


Bishop Wilson on the Lord’s Supper and Sacra Privata. 
32ino. 


BROWNELL’'S COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
Common Prayer. 8vo. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION. New edition. 
SHORT'S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 8vo. 


JONES OF NAYLAND’S TREATISE ON THE DOC- 
trine of the Trinity. )!8mo. 


HORNE’S COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS, 8vo. 


NEANDER'S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RE 
ligion. Svo. 


HAWKSTONE, 
edition. 12mo. 


MARK WILTON, the Merchant's Clerk. 2d edit. 12mo. 
ALWAYS HAPPY. A New Juvenile. Withengravings. 





By Prof. Sewell. New and cheap 





IN PRESS. 


SERMONS by Archdeacon Manning. 3 vols. 8vo, 
WILSON’S Treatise on the Lord’s Supper. 32mo. 
WILSON’S Sacra Privata. 32mo. 

J4AW’S Serious Call. !2mo. 

WYATT'S Christian Offices. i2mo. 

STANFOKD'S Aged Christian’s Companion. &vo. 
THE Young Cottagers. 

BOOK of Common Prayer. 32mo, large type, 
HORNE’S Discourses. 8vo. 

PROPER Lessons of the Prot. Episcopal Church. 16mo. 
ILLUSTRATED Edition of Cousin Bertha’s Stories. 


do. Vast Army. By Monroe. &§ 
ait 


Containing his most invaluable Treatise on the Book of 
STEPS TO THE ALTAR. Reprint of a late English 


DEVOUT CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION ; containing | 


: rad 1 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY YOUNG MAN IN AMERICA. 


| JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE LETTERS OF 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS TO HIS SON 


ON THE BIBLE AND ITS TEACHINGS. 
In one elegant miniature volume of one hundred and 
twenty eight pages. Price 37} cents. 
Orders from the trade respectfully solicited. 
Published and for sale by booksellers generally. 
DERBY, MILLEK & CO., 
Auburn, New York. 


DRINKER & MORRIS, 
Richmond, Virginia, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


Publish the tollowing Vaiuable Books: 


|\TATE’S DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA. 

| One Volume &8vo. 

| TATE’S ANALYTICAL DIGESTED INDEX of the Re- 

} ported Cases of the Court of Appeuls and General 
Court of Virginia: from Washington to Third Grat- 
tan’s Reports : with a Repertorium of the Cases, Doubly 
and Systematically Arranged. 2 vols. 8vo. 

TATE’S AMERICAN FORM BOOK. New and Revised 
Eduion. The most complete Book of Forms ever pub- 
lished. 1 volume, 12mo. 

JOYNES ON THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS, 
1 volume, 8vo, 

HOWISUN'S HISTORY OF VIRGINIA: from its Dis- 
covery and Settlement by Europeans to the Present 
Time. 2 volumes, 8vo. The only complete and ac- 
knowledged History of the State ever published. 

CROZET'S ARITHMETIC. An Arithmetic for Schools 
and Colleges. By Claudius Crozet, Principal of the 
Richmond Academy, late Btate Engineer vt Virginia, 
and formerly Professor of Engineering ut West Point. 
1 volume, 12mo. 

VIRGINIA SELECTION OF PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
By Andrew Broaddus, A New and Revised Edition. 


my6 tf 





i 
' 


D & M. beg to assure the Trade that all Books con- 
signed to them will receive their best attentions, and no 


pains spared to bring them prominently before the Vir- 
ginia public. No charges for Advertising. 








Always on hand, complete Sets of the Virginia Reports 
and all Virginia Law Buoks. 7 ai9 iit 
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GREAT AMERICAN WORK. 





Will be Published Thursday, September 20, by 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 7 ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK, 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS 


OF THE 


SIPPI 


COMPRISING THE 


VALLEY 


RESULTS OF EXTENSIVE ORIGINAL SURVEYS AND EXPLORATIONS. 


BY E. G. SQUIER, M.A. ann E. H. DAVIS, 


M.D. 


Tus splendid work, which constitutes the first volume of the ‘‘ SMITHSONIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO KNOWLEDGE” (published by the 
Smithsonian Institution), contains a full account of the many numerous and imposing Monuments of Art which abound in the western part of the 


United States, and is the result of Original Investigations. 


It is printed in Imperial Quarto, size and style of the United States Exploring Expedi- 


tion (quarto edition), and includes fifty quarto plates, and upwards of two hundred engravings on wood, all executed in the best style of 


American Art. 


It embraces Plans from Actual Surveys, of more than one hundred Ancient Earth and Stone Works, Fortifications, Temples, 


&c., with Plans, Sections, and Views, illustrative of the present Appearance, Position, Structure, Contents, and Purposes of the several varieties of 


Aboriginal Mounds and Pyramids. 


Ornaments, Sculptures, Inscriptions, &c., &c., found in the Mounds. 


Rocks of the West. 


But a limited Edition of this work is published for sale, and it will be furnished to Subscribers only. 


It also contains Sketches and Notices of the Minor Vestiges of Ancient Art; the Implements, Weapons, 
It also contains chapters on the Crania of the Mounds, and on the Sculptured 


To insure being supplied, persons 


desiring copies of the work will find it best to send in their orders at an early day, with full directions as to the mode of delivery. 


§g@ TERMS: TEN DOLLARS Per Copy. 


Address (post paid) 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 7 Astor House, New Yorx. 


Previous to the acceptance of the above Work for publication by the Smithsonian Institution, it was, in accordance with its rules, submitted to 
the judgment of the American Ethnological Society, Hon. ALsert Gauxatin, President, and referred to a Committee consisting of Epwarp 
Rosinson, D.D , Joun R. Bantiert, Esq., Prof. W. W. Turner, Hon. Geo. P. Mansn, and Sam’t Geo. Morton, M.D., from whose report the 


following passages are taken :— 


“ They have examined the work in question, and regard 
it not only as a new and interesting, but an eminently 
valuable addition to our stock of knowledge on a sub- 
ject little understood, but in which is felt a deep and 
constantly increasing interest, both in our country and 
abroad. In their jndgment the work is worthy of the 


possession of Mr. E. G. Squires, and am happy to say that , dations of the Society. The publication of Mr. ©. 


my previous impressions concerning the value of the re- 
searches of that gentleman and his associate, are fully 
confirmed. It is fortunate for the cause of American 
Archeology, that the systematic attempt at its elucidation 
should have been conceived and executed in so truly phi- 


subject, and highly creditable to the authors. Its chief losophical a spirit; and, rich as this age already is in an- 
features are, a scientific arrangement, simplicity and di- | tiquarian lore, it has, I think, received few more important 
rectness of statement, and legitimate deduction of facts, Contributions than that which the enlightened and gene- 


while there is no attempt at mere speculation or theory. | 
If published, it will be an enduring monument to connect 
the names of the investigators in honorable and lasting 
remembrance with the great subject of American 
Archeology. 


“LT have examined, with much.interest and attention, 
the manuscripts, drawings, and ancient remains in the 





| rous zeal of these two private gentlemen is about to confer 
upon it.”—Geo. P. Marsh. 


“Tam convinced that the work constitutes by far the 
most important contribution to the Archeology of the 
United States, ever yet submitted to the public.”—Samuel 
Geo. Morton. 


“ Lapprove entirely of the resolutions and recommen- 





Atwater, in the first volume of the Transactions of the 
American Antiquarian Society of Worcester, which 
appeared twenty years ago, is as yet, so far as I know, the 
only general account of the antiquarian remains of the 
West, which is entitled to any credit. Yet, many mis- 
takes have been discovered in it, and it is very incom- 
plete, and in no degree to be compared to the extensive 
researches of the gentleman above mentioned.”"—.4/bert 
Gallati 


“ This splendid work is the first contribution to science 
for the Smithsonian Institution. We have seen sheets of 
the volume, and do not hesitate to pronounce it in typ” 
graphy and engravings, far superior to anything of the 
kind ever published in America.”—Southern Literary 
Messenger, July, 1848. 
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ENGINEERING WORKS. 


Civil and Mechanical, 
FOR SALE BY D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





Bridges.—The Theory, Practice, and Archi- 
tecture of Bridges of Stone, Iron, Timber, and Wire; 
with examples on the Principles of Suspension. 3 vols. 
royal 8vo. half morocco, illustrated by 138 Engravings 
and 92 woodcuts, $27. 

The following distinguished men are contributors to 
the work. 

Robert Stevenson, James Hoskin, and Professor 
Mosely. 

Buchanan (Robert).—Practical Essay on Mill 
Work, and other Machinery, with additions. By Thos. 
Tredgold. And further additions by Geo, Rennie. 70 
plates. 2 vols. $15. 


SUPPLEMENT to do. bound separately. 2 vols. $5 50. 


Brees (S. C.)—A Glossary of Civil Engineer- 
ing, comprising its Theory and Modern Practice, illus- 
trated by numerous engravings. 1 vol. 8vo, $5. 


Barlow (Peter).—A Treatise on the Strength 
of Timber, Cast Tron, &c., and an Appendix on the 
Power of Locomotive Engines, and the effect of Inclined 
Planes and Gradients. With 11] plates. 1 vol. 8vo. $5. 


Bradley (Thomas).—Practical Geometry, Li- 
near, Perspective, and Projective, illustrated by eight 
plates and numerous weodcuts. For the use of Engi- 
neers, Artists, etc. 1 vol. 8vo. $! 50. 

Clegg (Samuel).—Practical Treatise on the 
Manufacture of Gas, with plates of Machinery in Detail. 
4to. $9. 

Cresy (Edward),—An Encyclopedia of Civil 
Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 11- 
lustrated with over 3000 engravings. 1 vol. of 1650 
pages, $20. 

Day (James).—Railway Calculator, and Engi- 
neers’ and Constructors’ Assistant. 12mo. 75 cts, 

Davy (Christopher).—The Architect, Engi- 
aon sss Operative Builder's Constructive Manual. 

0. 4 


Ewbank (Thomas).—A Descriptive and His- 





torical Account of Ilydraulic and other Machines for 
raising Water, with observations on various subjects 
connected with the Mechanic Arts, including the pro- 
gressive development of the Steam Engine. 1 vol. 8vo. 
$250. New York. 


Holteappet (Charles)—Turning and Mecha- 
nical Manipulation, intended as a work of General Re- 
ference an tical instruction on the Lathe, and the 
various mechanical pursuits followed by amateurs. 
Vol. I. Materials, their difference, choice, and prepa- 
ration, various modes of working them generally, with- 
— Tools; illustrated with engravings. 


Vol. If. The Principles of Construction, Action, and 
Application, of Cutting used by hand; and also of 
Machines derived from the hand tools. 700 cuts, $6. 

Jamieson (A.)—Mechanics for Practical Men, 
being Treatises on the Composition and Resolution of 
Forces ; The Centre of Gravity, and the Mechanical 
Powers. Fourth edition. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 25. 


Kater (Capt. H.) and Lardner (Rev. D.)—A 
Bs on Mechanics, with many plates. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Mosely (Rev. W.)—The Mechanical Princi- 
ples of Engineering and Architecture. 1 vol. 8vo. $6 50. 

Illustrations of Mechanics. 1 vol. 
12mo. $2 75. 

Mushet, (David).—Papers on Iron and Steel, 
a fm geen with copious illustrative 

Potter (Richard)—An Elementary Treatise 
on Mechanics. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 50. 

Pasley (C. W.)—A ete Course of 
Practical and Plane Drawing. Second edition, 
much enlarged. 1 vol. 8vo. $4 50. 

Pasley (C. W.)—Observations on Limes, Cal- 
careous Cements, Mortars, Stuccoes, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. $250. 

Parnell (H.)—A Treatise on Roads; wherein 
the Principles on which Roads should be made are ex- 
plained. 1 vol. 8vo. with plates, 86. 

Practical Mechanic and Engineer’s Magazine 
ar tte ef the most Unotet orks pabtiches = 
&e. "eda vacen 8vo. $1 = 





RAILROADS. 


Brees (S. C.)—Railway Practice; a Collec- | 
tion of Working Plans and Practica! Details of Con- | 
struction in the Public Works of the most celebrated | 
Modern Engineers. 4 vols. 4to. $56. 





taining the Evidence of Eminent Engineers in the | 
British House of Commons, on this Subject. 4to. $6. | 


Work preptratory to the Construction of Railways; | 
with a General Table for the Calculations of Railways, | 
Canals, etc. 1 vol. 8vo. $2. } 


Dempsey (G. D.)—The Practical Railway 


} 


ing Operations and Structures combined in the Making | 
of a Railway. 1 vol. 4to. with 50 engravings, $12. 


Sections 1 and 2 of the above, contain- | 





Cuttings, Embankments, and Drains. 1 vol. 4to. $3. 
Day (James).—A Practical Treatise on the | 


Construction and Formation of Railways; illustrated | 
~ + mama and original useful Tables. 1 vol. 8vo. | 

“a . *,* | 
Fairburn (Henry).—A Treatise on the Politi- | 
cal Ecunomy of Railroads, in which the New Mode of | 
Locomotion is considered in its Influence upon the | 
Affairs of Nations. 1 vol. 8vo. $2. 


Gardiner (E. V.)—An Easy Introduction to | 
Railway Mensuration ; illustrated by Drawings from 
Original Works, that have been carried out upon various 
English Railway Lines. 1 vol. royal évo. $4 50. 


Gillespie (W. M.)—A Manual of the Princi- 
ples and Practice of Roadmaking; conrprising the Lo- 
cation, Construction, and Improvement of Roads and 
Railroads. 1 vol. &vo. $1 50. New York. 


Haskoll (W. D.)—The Assistant Engineer’s 
Railway Guide ; containing Instructions for getting out 
the Lines and Levels of Railway Works in Cuttings, 
Embankments, and Permanent Ways; with numerous 
Notes, etc. [Illustrated by numerous plates, 2 vols 
8vo. $10. . 2 

Herbert (Luke).—Practical Treatise on Rail- 
roads. 8vo. 

Roads and Railroads.—Vehicles and Modes of 
Travelling of Ancient and Modern Countries; with 
Accounts of Bridges, Tunnels, and Canals in various 
parts of the World. 1 vol. (2mo. 75 cts. 


Report of the Railroad constructed from 
Kingstown to Dalkey, upon the Atmospheric System. 
4to. $2 50. 

Wood (Nicholas).—Practical Treatise on Rail- 
roads. 8vo. $6 50. 


nzin (M. J.)—An Blomiatiy Courep of 

ivil Engineering. From the Third nch Edition, 
with Notes and Applications adapted to the United 
States. 1 vol. 8vo. Boston. 


Scrivenor (Harry).—A Comprehensive History 
of the Iron Trade, throughout the World. With an Ap- 
pendix containing Official Tables, and other Public Do- 
cuments. 1 vol. 8vo. $5. 


STEAM ENGINES. 


Artisan Club.—A Treatise on the Steam En- 
gine in its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam Naviga- 
tion, and Railways. Edited by John Bourne, C.E. ll- 
lustrated by Thirty Plates, and Three Hundred and 
Forty-Nine Engravings on Wood. Second Edition. 1 
vol. 4to. $8. 


Armstrong (R.)—An Essay on the Boilers of 
Steam Engines: their Construction, with a view to the 
saving of Steel. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 50. 

Alban (Professor).—The High-Pressure Steam 
a an Exposition of its Comparative Merits, and 
an y towards an Improved System of Construction. 
Translated from the German, with Notes, by William 
Pole, CE. With 44Plates. 2 vols. 8vo, $5. 


Bowme (John).—Catechism of the Steam En- 


gine. 16mo. $1 50. 

Craddock (Thomas).—The Chemistry of the 
Steam-Engine Practically Considered, with a Descrip- 
tion of the Patent Universal Condensing Steam-Engine. 
Illustrated by Ten large Drawings. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 50. 





Appendix to Railway Practice, con- | Hodge 


ing Curves, Gradients, Gauge and Slopes, Earthworks, 


| 
| Galloway and Herbert.—History and Progress 


of the Steam-Engine; to which is added an Extensive 
Appendix, containing minute Descriptions of all the va- 
rious improved Boilers. {i!ustrated by upwards of Two 
Hundred Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. $5. 


(R. P.)—The Steam Engine, its Origin, 
and Gradual Improvement. 48 large plates, 2 vols. $10. 
New York. 


Baker (T.)—Railway Engineering ; or, Field | Lardner (Dionysius).—The Steam Engine Ex- 


plained and Mlustrated ; with an Account of its Inven- 
tion and Progressive Improvement, and its Application 
to Navigation and Railways, including also a Memoir of 
Watt. 1 vol. 8vo., illustrated with Engravings, $2 50. 


Engineer: Examples of the Mechanical and Engineer-| Pambour (Comte De).—The Theory of the 


Steam Engine, supplying a Series of Practical Formule 

to determine the Velocity of any Engine, with a given 

load, the load for a’stated velocity, etc. eic. 1 vol. 8vo, 
50. 


A Practical Treatise on Locomotive En- 
gines, founded on a great many new Experiments, made 
on a large scale; to which is added an Appendix, show- 
ing the expense of conveying goods by Locomotive En- 
gines on Railroads. Second Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. $5 50. 


Russell (J. 8.) —A Treatise on the Steam En- 
gine. From the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. New Edition, revised and corrected. 1 
vol. 12mo. $2 5. 


—— On the Nature, Properties, and Applica- 
tion of Steam and on Steam Navigation. 1 vol. 12mo, 


$2 50. 

Scott (David).—The Engineer and Machinist’s 
Assistant ; being a series of Plans, Sections, and Eleva- 
tions of Steam Engines, Spinning Machines, Mills for 
Grinding, Tools, &c. Taken from Machines of approved 
construction at present in operation, with descriptions 
and instructions for drawing Machinery. Also, an [n- 
troduction and Essay on various departments of Machi- 
nery. 2 vols. 8vo. (Letter Press), 2 Plates, $24. 

Tredgold (Thomas).—The Steam Engine, its 
Invention and Progressive Improvement, an ena 
tion of its Principles, and its Application to Navigation, 
Manufactures, and Railways. A new edition, with « 
Supplement. In Monthly Parts, at 75 cents. 


—— Tracts on Hydraulics. 8vo. $3 50. 





Totten (J. G.)—Essays on Hydraulic and 

Common Mortars, and on Zine Burning. 1 vol. &8vo, $9. 
, Philadelphia. 

Turnbull (Wm.)—A Practical Treatise on the 
Strength and Stiffness of Timbers, intended as a Guide 
for Engineers, Architects, &c. &c. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 50, 

Weisbach (Julius).—Principles of the Mecha- 
nics of Machinery and Engineering Illustrated with 
One Thousand Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. 8vo. $11. 


ENGINEER’S AND MECHANIC’S TABLE 
BOOKS, &c. 


Grier (William)—The Mechanic’s Pocket 
Dictionary; being a Note Book of Technical Terms, 
jar wy tang Tables in Mathematics and Mechanics. 1 
vol. 1 \. 


$2 50. 
The Mechanic’s Calculator, 1 vol. 12mo, 


75 cents. 

Haswell (Chas. W.)—Engineer’s and Mecha- 
nic’s Pocket-Book, containing United States and Foreign 
Weights and Measures, Mensuration of Surfaces and 
Solids; Steam and the Steam Engine, &c., &c. 1 vol, 
12mo. $1 25. : New York. 

Scribner (J. M).—Engineer’s, Contractor’s, 
and ravers dd : 1 vol. 12m. $2. 
ngineers @ ecnanic § Compani 

T vol. 12nm0. $1 50. 

Templeton (William).—The Millwright’s and 
Engincer’s Pocket Companion. Seventh » with 
Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 5v. 

— The Engineer's and Contractor’s Pocket 
Book. 1 vol. 12mo. 

—— The Engineer’s Common Place Book of 
Practical Reference. 1 vol. J2mo. $1 75. 

—— Mathematical Tables for Practical Men. 
1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

The Engineer’s and Contractor’s Pocket Book 
for the years 1847 and 1848, remodelled and improved on 
Templeton’s Engineer's Pocket Book. 1 vol. 12mo, $2. 












































































THE LITERARY WORLD. 


BIBLIOTHECA LONDINENSIS: 
A CLASSIFIED INDEX 


OF THE 


LITERATURE OF GREAT BRITAIN DURING THIRTY YEARS. 


ARRANGED FROM, AND SERVING AS A KEY TO, THE 
LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 1814-46. 


WHICH CONTAINS THE TITLE, SIZE, PRICE, AND PUBLISHER’S NAME OF EACH WORK. 
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*,* This Index is Classified, so that it may be applied to all Catalogues of Works published within the same period, which are*arranged 
under the Authors’ Names. 


A copious Alphabetical Table of Reference is added, which embraces all the subjects. 
=e eee 


* Tue ‘ Bintioraeca Lonpinensis’ is a re-distribution of the matter in the ‘ London Catalogue of Books,’ whereby the original feature of classification is carried out to the 
utmost, with a nicety of division and selection, giving it n air of absolute novelty. The [ndices are forty-eight in number, and the student possesses a range of catalogues in 
which all the distinet branches of literature are grouped under their respective specialties, such as Archeology, Art, Science, Education, Fiction, Law, Trade, Poetry, Divinity, &c. 
briefly but clearly disposed in columns, the titles of the books establishing the alphabet, and the authors’ names following in brackets. Curious comparisons are thus presented 
in the teeming fecundity of certain classes of publication, and few can have any idea of the myriads of hooks which the Moralist and the Theologian, the Novelist and the T'ra- 
veller, the Philologist and the Jurisconsult, the Pathologist and the Antiquary, have given to the world within Thirty Years. Whatever, in short, fancy, criticism, and obsery a: 
tion, have produced, are here laid out to the view, and we can see at a glance the proportion of the inventive, the speculative, and the admonitory, to the practical and the exact 
and wonder where this huge mass of * paper and print’ has gone—how many of the Six-and-Thirty Thousand wise and foolish Books have any present existence save in Mr 
Hopason's pages ! P 

“ The valine of these two publications need not now be pointed out. The Bookseller has long since found the ‘ London Catalogue of Books’ to be one of the essentials of his 
business, and an indispensable manual for the purposes of almost hourly reference. The‘ Bistioruca’ addresses itself to the mare general public, and we therefore commend it 
to the notice of all Librarians—as well as to those interested in the progress and fruit of literary acquirements—as a carefully compiled and skilfully adjusted register of the pro 
ducts of English learning and imagination since the peace.’’"— Moraing Herald. 

“«The design of this work is new, and was suggested in consequence of many persons referring to the Lonpon Cara ogve being unable to find the books required. They 
knew, perhaps, the title of the book, but not the name of the author.” Such is a portion of the Biditor’s own account of this laborious and useful compilation. ‘The ‘London 
Catalogue of Books’ furnishes an alphabetical reference to authors’ names, and the present volume exhibits a classification of no fewer than thirty-six thousand books, which 
have been eithor published, or advertised, by the booksellers as still on sale, during thirty years. Jt is obvious that such a book will prove very useful to book-buyers as well as 
booksellers.’’—Gentl "s Magazine. 


“This volume is one so usefy!, that we may say it cannot be dispensed with by the trade, bibliographers, or liverary persons. We have looked carefully into it for omissions 
or mistakes ; but our search has, we rejoice to say, been vain, and we have ‘everywhere been rewarded with the information we sought.” — Literary Gazette. 


“The value of a Classed Catalogue must have made itself manifest to every man pursuing any particular branch of literature or science. ‘The being able to see at one view 
what has already been done and published on any particular subject has too many obvious advantages not to be instantly recognised. In the present work a very admirable com- 
mencement is made to supply a deficiency at once extraordinary and inconvenient in our literature ; and Mr. Hodgson has given the literary public the means of at least knowing 
the works issued during thirty years on any given subject. The subject of the book and the author’s name are given, which is a sufficient reference to the * London Catalogue,’ 
where a fuller account will be found. To librarians, booksellers, schoolmasters, and all interested in books either commercially or otherwise, it will prove of the utmost utility 
and will doubtless receive the attention it so well deserves.”’— Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. ’ 


London: THOMAS HODGSON, 13, Paternoster Row, 
And may be procured by order through any Bookseller in the United States. 


OF WHOM ALSO MAY BE HAD: 


In One thick Volume, 8vo. Cloth lettered, Price 11. 8s. 


The London Catalogue of Books 


PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN, WITH THEIR SIZES, PRICES, AND PUBLISHERS’ NAMES, 
FROM THE YEAR 1814 TO 1846. 
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“The last edition of the ‘ London Catalogue of Books’ is a notable monument of Mr. Hodgson's perseverance and nt. We need not i d 
occasion to consult this work, that it formerly consisted, during Mr. Bent’s editorship, of several divisions—theology, costae tar ake arts, and the like pom Sree ers as 
obstructive to the facility of search, and not infrequently the source of permanent difficulty through the imperfect allocation of the books themselves. The improvements which 
Mr. Hodgson has introduced are several, and we believe that the plan of the catalogue is now as perfect as the ex: of some fifty or sixty years can well make it, while the 
vigilance which has been observed in revising the tities, betokens in another way the jealous diligence of the editor in securing the full usefulness of which such a work is 
susceptible. The principal deviatian from the old plan is in breaking up the former classifications, and in throwing them into one entire alphabet. By this means an immediate 
reference can be made to any hook, and its size, price, and publisher at once ascertained, without the possibility of loss of time and doubt as to the result, The subordinate 
amendments are also of importance; and the inquirer now finds the Christian names of the authors in Iphabet irs and translations placed under the person or 
subject—and more direct -~ to the survey of books of fiction, with regard to the productions of popular writers, and the serials—now so volumi and hitherto so scattered 
in il. Upon these principles has the new edition of the ‘ London Catalogue of Books’ been constructed, and the biblinpolist has thus an alphabetical list of some six and 
thirty thousand volumes—the gross amount which has issued from the press of Great Britain and Ireland between the years 1814 and 1846." —Morning Herald. 


“ Various alterations have been made in the present edition of this useful publication. The whole is now ted alphabetical! seful 
wn ea catia or isnt ain oh a rt tie ae tb mani re a i 
betical not under the names a t of the subjects of s jes rs; la are alpha 1 

authors, not of the treslators; and other minor changes have been made to increase the facilities of reference.” —Athenqum. wa 7 anetpder tap names of te foscign 


* Better a than heretofore, with much information, and altogether very correct, this volume is of a useful descri » not fi it alone, but 
for hookbuyers and the public at large.” —Literary Gazette. 7 ption for booksellers and bibliographers alone, bu 













*,* To the Second-hand Bookseller—the Valuator of Libraries—the Private Librarian—the Author, this Catalogue is 
almost indispensable, as it gives minutely all the information required, viz. the Published Price of the Book, the Size, Number 
af Volumes, the Author’s Name, the Publisher’s Name, and the various Editions of Standard and Serial Works. 816 It 














